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WEEK. 


NEWS OF THE 
ae eee 
Y far the most important event of the week has been the 
announcement made on Wednesday unofficially, but, 
we take it, on ample warrant, that the Cabinet have come to 
the conclusion that the number of unmarried men who failed 
to offer themselves under the Derby scheme cannot be regarded 
as a negligible quantity, and that therefore the Prime Minister’s 
pledge to the married men must become operative and recourse 
must be had to compulsion. We have dealt with the situation 
as a whole elsewhere, but will express here also our expecta- 
tion that the Government, while enacting compulsion, will 
leave the door of volunteering still open, and so allow those who 
have just missed the train to catch it at the junction. No doubt, 
following the analogy of the American Civil War, there will be 
some somnolent slackers who will not even take the opportunity 
thus afforded them to “ save face,” but they will not be very 
numerous. It remains to say here also that the extent and 
intensity of the alleged Cabinet crisis have been grossly 
exaggerated in the Press. It is acase of “ the vast majority of 
mank d—at least five per cent.” 





We should like here, in justice to our profession, to say 
& word as to the pewspapers which played the better 
part and refused to encourage the attempt at crisis-mongering. 
Chief among these has been the Daily Telegraph. That 
is a paper with which in former days the Spectator has 
often broken a lance, but we are bound to say that 
during the last ten days the leading articles in the Daily 
Telegraph on the subject of the Derby scheme have been 
worthy of the very highest and best traditions of patriotic 
journalism. No articles could have been sounder or less 
calculated to inflame and exasperate the situation. Though 
firm in intention, they have been moderate in language. They 
have never stooped to the imputation of motives, or yielded to 
the temptation to play one Cabinet Minister off against another. 
Particularly excellent, where all were good, were the leading 
articles of Friday week, oi of Wednesday, and of Thursday. 


It has 


The Daily Telegraph has taken up a national position. 
done its very best to support the National Government, and 
to prevent that Government from breaking up, and thus exposing 


us to most serfous dangers. Again, it has condemned in no 
uncertain language the monstrous proposals for a General 
Election. No one but the most reckless and irresponsible of 
political gamblers could at such a crisis in our fate, and when 
bearly half the electors would be unable to record their votes, 
have contemplated such action. Long may the Daily Telegraph 
Continue its attitude of sanity and moderation, and build up an 
honourable tradition of patriotic journalism. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the general military situation 
&t the beginning of the New Year. Here we will only say that 


| imitated by 





7 | Thursday’s papers print a report from British Headquarters 
| recording a successful enterprise by our men near Armentiéres. 


They entered the enemy trenches, bombed them with great 
effect, inflicted numerous casualties, and withdrew after ten 
minutes with very slight losses. That kind of action, though 
often not on a big enough scale to be included in official reports, 
is of course going on at times all along the front, and, what is 
more important, the incursions into the enemy trenches, though 
the Germans, are much more Sarge ntly practised 
by us than by them. Indeed, we may say without boasting 
that practically th roughout the whole Wes stern line we and our 
allies are “‘ top dog” and dominate the situation. 


The only point in which the Germans can claim advantego 
over us is in the nature of the ground occupied. Owing largely 
to accident, their trenches tend to be a little above ours, and 
therefore are rather easier to drain and keep dry. In addition 
to our moral preponderance in trench warfare, the French 
have of late done something more than keep the Germans under 
in the Vosges, On Tuesday they captured a series of German 
works and some trenches, and the total number of prisoners 
during recent fighting in this region is over sixteen hundred, o 
the equivalent of nearly two battalions, That is an excellent 
form of “ nibbling.” 


The situation on the Eastern front remains somewhat obscure 
as regards the North, and actually mysterious in respect of the 
South. What apparently is happening in the North is this 
The Germans have entirely abandoned any idea of a further 
advance, and have to be content with fortifying their trench 
line as strongly as possible in order that thereby they may. be 
able to hold up the Russian attack when it comes. The Russians 
however, are not yetin a position to attack, partly owing to th: 
weather, and still more because, though they are now becoming 
well supplied with newly trained men, rifles, shell, and machine 
guns, they know that they will have still more of them by 
March. They prefer not to move till they are sure of an over- 
whelming superiority. 


Though this is the situation on the Russian right and in the 
centre, on their left wing—that is, the extreme Southern front 
there comes through Austrian channels an account of a big 
battle. In the region of Bessarabia on the West, and of Roumania 
on the South, General Ivanoff is said to have made a determined 
attack upon the Austrians, which, according to Vienna, was 
unsuccessful. Upon this matter, however, the Russian com- 
munigqués tell us nothing, nor do they say what Russia is doing 
in the matter of her attack upon Bulgaria. In our opinion, this 
silence is by no means a proof of inactivity, but just the reverse. 
And that this is no mere optimistic guess on our part is proved 
by the evident anxiety of the Bulgarians. They clearly feel 
that the blow is coming, but do net know where and how to 
meet it, 


While dealing with the Russian situation we desire to con- 
gratulate the Government of the Emperor upon the successful 
opening of the railway route to the new Russian port of Alex- 
androvsk, in the extreme North of European Russia, which, thanks 
to the Gulf Stream, is always ice-free. The new route, as the 
Exchange Telegraph Company points out, will be of great 
importance for Russia, for it will be possible to import by it from 
England during the whole year. It is interesting to recall the 
fact that the railway required to make the new route practicable 
was laid since the war began by a British contractor. 

The news from the Balkans is distinctly reassuring. Day by 
day the position of the Allies at Salonika, and in the lines, fifty 
miles long, which now surround it, becomes firmer and better 
Probably these lines, bristling as they do with cannon of large 
calibre, are already impregnable, and they certainly will not 
grow less so if the Germans, Austrians, and Bulgarians simply 
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sit stilland stare at them. It would seem, however, that the idea 
ef attempting to carry them has been abandoned, partly owing to 
lack of sufficient troops, and partly also to the condition of the 
railway behindthem. Accordingly it is hinted from German 
efficial sources that the Central Powers will be content to dig 
themselves in and create a position analogous to that in Flanders 
and in Northern and Central Russia. 

Vory probably that is what will happen; but it must not be 
supposed, as our pessimists aro now beginning to ‘hint, that we 
are merely going to be “ hung up”’ round Salonika as in the other 
theatres.of tho.war. We shall be very much surprised if the 
Germans and their allies have a sufficient force to contain us 
at all points. On the contrary, we believe that when we are 
seady we shall.be able to issue from the Salonika lines and 
take.auch action as we may then.deaire. Our base isa sea base, 
and thisaneans supplies of shell so ample that we shall probably 
be able to break out when in the opinion of our military 
experts the time for such action has come. 


According to a Reuter telegram published in Thursday’s 
papers, King Ferdinand, in a Speech from the Throne at the 
epening of the,Sobranje, has been boasting of his achievements. 
Ho gave orders to the Bulgarian Army to invade Serbia in 
erder “to diberate our brethren, and establish the union of 
eur natien.” Backed .by the Germans and Austrians, they 
completely defeated, in less than two months, “ the perfidious 
enemy "and drove him out,of his own territory. “They then 
performed. something still more glorious. Tho troops which 
two Great .Powers—France and England, to the disgrace of 
civilization and of their own countries—had sent against the 
tortured Bulgarian nation in order to maintain Serbian tyranny 
ever it, aro chased .out of Macedonia.” or the present King 
Ferdinand,is.welcome to boast as muchas he likes.of his defeat 
ef the French and British troops, but unless we are greatly 
mistaken he will some day deeply rue his mendacious insolence. 











On Wednesday Mr. Balfour at the Empire Theatre intraduced 
to a large audience a series of cinematograph films entitled 
“Britain Prepared,” taken with the permission and co-operation | 
of the Admiralty and the War Offiee. ~It-was Mr. Balfour's task | 
to bring home to the audience ‘the full significance of ‘the part’ 
played by the Navy in the war. We cannot possibly bette r his 
description of what we owe to the Granél Fleet :— i 

“ Tho Grand Fleet, which as a Grand Fleet has never yet had the: 
© tunity of-being in.action, nevertheless ‘has, from hour to hour 
and day to,day through all the months.of this war,-been the, founda- 
tien on which.everything else has rested. But-for the Grand Fleet 
you could not have driven the enemy's commerce from the seas, you 
eould not now be strangling her economic position, you eonld not 
now be transferring your troops ven aneawatas and forwards from 
Great Britain-to France, from Canada ‘to ‘Britain, from Australia to 
‘Kgeypt; you could not .now be carrying on :military operations 
thousands of .miles from our shores, absolutely secure fram every 
species of attack by any veasel other than tho submarine.” 


Mr. Balfour. went on to point out that— 

“ Every man, woman, and child in this country. when they enjoy 
their daily meal and carry out ‘their ordinary avecations, when they 
feel that their shores are protected from the ‘brutal attacks of an 
unserupuious enemy, .should .remember that they owe :these in- 

, ings.to the British Nayy and to the Grand Fleet. 
No more need be said. No greater things, in my judgment, can be 
said than ‘these which I have truthfully brought before you this 
afternoon:” 
Taken as a whole, Mr. ‘Balfour's panegyric of the Fleet -was 
worthy to stand by the famous passage in Lord Halifax’s 
pamphlet—his declaration that Englishmen need no Council 
ef Trent to, tell them that for them salvation comes alone by 
way of the.sea. We will venture to add a metaphor of our own, 
The .Nayy ,performs the offiee of the string in a necklace of 
pearls. While that string holds we possess the mystic necklace 
of Empire. Without the string we have but a fortuitous 
eoncourse of pearls—a scattered and unconnected jumble of 
continents and islands, of woods, waters, and wastes, ready to 
fall a prey to the first assailant. 





We are delighted to note thatthe military authorities have 
decided to .issue special armlets from December 12th o all 
men. who -have offered themselves for military service, but have 
been rejected on medical grounds. In-some cases, and quite 
rightly, the applicants for armlets will be required to undergo 
a second.medical examination, for during one period of the war 





the physical standard and the medical standard were so high 


rs 
that a good many men were rejected who would now be accepted, 
As a matter of fact, we believe that most persons who wor 
then, as we may say, wrongfully or mistakenly rejected haya 
since joined the colours, but the Government are quite right to 
take this opportunity for revision. We are ,quite sure. that 
there will be no (Ne to this course, for the men who haya 
been ‘nfédi écted long ago gave proof of their eagerness 
to serve. Another reason for the new medical examination ig 
that a certain number of men, although not fit for the front, 
might be fit for other duties. ‘Therefore they will, on accepting 
the armlet, pledge themselves to come up if required for what 
may be termed light duty. 

All this is excellent. We may point out, however, that 
exactly this course has been urged by us for a year and four 
months—i.e., since tho-end of August, 1914. No explanation 
has been given why the War Office have failed till now to 
keep touch with the rejected men, and did not, till the end 
of last March, even take the names and addresses of such persons, 
We can only assume that the people at the top were too busy to 
think of the matter, and that the people below did not have enough 
of a free hand to enable them to take action the importance of 
which they surely must have realized. However, better late 
than never. Curiously enough, one of the arguments which we 
advanced for giving a badge or other token to the medically 
rejected is no longer of any avail, owing to the adoption of 
compulsion. Our notion .was that if the medically unfit wer 
given badges, the shirker would be unable to hide himself, but 
would be exposed to the full weight of public opinion. “The man 
of military age who was not in khaki, or wearing a “ medically 
unfit”’ armlet, or else an armlet marking him as engaged in.aa 
indispensable trade or employment, must be a shirker. Further, 
we should like to see the members of the Volunteer Training 
Corps habituai.y wearing their brassards. If that were done, 
the nation would really be fully arrayed, and the middle-aged 
slacker would not have the easy time of it he now enjoys. 


While dealing with the subject of badges we may call attention 
to a letter addressed by Lord Stamfordham, the King’s private 
secretary, to Lord Derby, dated December 28th, in which he 
conveys “ His Majesty's hopes that every man who is entitled 
to wear the armlet [i.e., the armlict of men attested under the 
group system] will do so, as a proof to ‘his fellow-countrymen” 
of his response to the call under the Derby scheme. 

A telegram from General Townshend at Kut-el-Amara, dated 
December 24th, announced that the Turks after heavy shelling 
had breached the fort, but were driven out, leaving two hundred 
dead inside. The enemy retired to trenches four to nine hundred 
yards from the fort, although the attack had been launched from 
trenches only a.hundred yards away. The enemy’s casualties 
altogether were estimated at seven hundred. The British 
casualties were about a hundred and séventy. 

The Senussi have renewed their attacks on the Egyptian 
frontier. It will be remembered that our advanced posts were 
withdrawn lately to Mersa Matru, which is the western terminus 
of the Khedivial railway from Alexandria. On Christmas Day 
about three thousand Arabs attacked this point. They .wer 
repulsed .by a New Zealand battalion and.a body of Sikhs, who 
drove them back some, distance and killed about two hundred. 
The British casualties were slight. Ships of war took part ia 
the action. Can one imagine a more romantic episode—a mor 
vivid proof of the reality of our Imperial links—than that New 
Zealanders should have come across the world to fight on the 
ground which Alexander traversed when he went up to Jupiter 
Ammon ? 


The German-inspired rebels in Persia have received anothet 
blow from the Russians. Two Russian columns converged oa 
a point held by Emir Khishmet, twenty-five miles south-west of 
Teheran, and routed the enemy. The Persian Cabinet has 
fallen, and Prince Firman Firma, who is strongly favourable to 
the Allies, has been appointed Premier. A Reuter messag? 
says that the German Minister in Persia, Prince Reuss, has 
departed, though no one knows whither, and that Dr. Vassel 
has succeeded him. Whatever Dr. Vassel may be like—he % 
we presume, the Dr. Vassel who was formerly German Cons 
n Morocco—he could not be a worse intriguer than Princ 
Reuss. It was Prince Reuss,who organized the rebellion and 
seduced the gendarmerie in the interests of Germany. Laiet 
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pews say® that the Russians in their advance have reached a 


The Morocco correspondent of the Times, in three extremely 
jnteresting articles, has described the failure of the German 
gchemes in Morocco. Englishmen are apt to blame their own 
diplomacy, but its failures are es nothing compared with the 
normal German failure to understand the mind of natives. 
Berlin imagines Moslems es thinking along Prussian lines, and 
the inevitable disappointment follows. little Moorish flattery 


induced Germans to believe that the Moors would receive them | 


as saviours. As a matter of fact, the French were becoming 
steadily less unpopular as prosperity grew; and the German 
egents in Morocco—notably the Mannesmann brothers—were 
fooled again and again by the Moors, who regarded them as 
geod people to make money out of. The correspondent says that 
the German scheme was to incite the natives to rise and massacre 
all Europeans. It was a horrible plot—almost incredible, yet 
the correspondent has his evidence. German soldiers, instead 
of arriving as saviours, came as prisoners of war; the Moors 
were duly impressed and remain quiet, and the country is 
apparently safe. For the extraordinary promptitude of action 
and wisdom which saved a most difficult situation the corre- 
spondent gives all the praise to the Resident-General, General 
Lyautey. 


Submarine warfare against passenger vessels goes on in spite 
ef the German promises to America. The Austrian flag is 
sometimes flown on submarines which are believed to be German ; 
and if Austria should be pinned to a pledge of abstention by 
America, we suppose that Turkish and Bulgarian submarines 
would suddenly appear. On Tuesday of last week the Japanese 
passenger steamer ‘ Yasaka Maru,’ of eleven thousand tons, 
was sunk without warning. Fortunately all the passengers and 
erew were picked up by a French gunboat and were landed at 
Port Said. The passengers numbered one hundred and twenty, 
and only one was an American. A much more disastrous affair 
was the sinking of the French passenger steamer ‘ Ville de la 
Ciotat’ on Friday week, also in the Mediterranean. She was 
torpedoed without warning by a German submarine. Eighty 
of the passengers and crew were lost. We have not heard that 
there were any Americans among them. 





The Indian Army Corps have left France to serve elsewhere, 
and before their departure a special message of thanks from the 
King was delivered by the Prince of Wales. The King said 
that the confidence he had expressed in their sense of duty, 
their courage, and their chivalry had been nobly justified. The 
message ends: “I pray God to bless and guard you and to bring 
you back safely, when the final victory is won, each to his own 
home—there to be welcomed with honour among his own people.” 
All soldiers fight best under the conditions to which they are 
accustomed, and no doubt the wisest distribution of physical 
energy is to place the more resisting constitutions of Northerners 
in the damps and chills of France and Flanders, and to transfer 
the Indians to a less rigorous climate. 


Important changes have taken place in high military com- 
mands, Sir Charles Monro succeeds Sir Douglas Haig (now, 
of course, in supreme command of the British Forces in France 
and Flanders) as commander of the First Army. Sir Charles 
Monro returns from the Mediterranean loaded with honour 
for having inspired the magnificently successful withdrawal 
from Anzac. Sir Archibald Murray, who has done immensely 
valuable work, and done it with coolness and steadiness, as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, succeeds Sir Charles Monro. 
Sir William Robertson, Chief of the General Staff in France, 
succeeds Sir Archibald Murray as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. As we said last week, we look forward to admirable 
guidance from him; his experience in France will enable him 
to control the Imperial General Staff with great authority, and 
he is sure to add to a reputation which has already become 
tomething like a legend both inside and outside the Army. 
Major-General R. Whigham comes home with Sir W. Robertson 
as his deputy. Major-General L. Kiggel!, Assistant to the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, will become Chief of Sir Douglas 
Hiaig’s Staff. 


It is characteristic of the confident and beld touches with 
which eneral Botha governs that he has released General 
De Wet on payment of his fine. General De Wet has given his 
word to keep within a certain area. He said that the Afrikander 


people had come to the ontspan place, but they could not re- 
inspan'till the oxen Had been fed. Let them watch with n-outhe 
shut and ears open. They must not be trampled on. On the 
other hand, he said that he had found that Johannesburg was 
not a town of Jingoes. Even the Press had tried to allay 
bitterness, and if it continued to do so the future would be 
bright. It is his intention to write a book on the rebellion. 


Mr. Ford’s peace mission has reached the climax of futility 
which was generally foreseen. Mr. Ford’s health seems to have 
given way, and, leaving his party behind, he is returning te 
America. It is said that he has offered a Jarge sum of money 
to build a peace palace at Stockholm. The peace party hoped 
to visit belligerent countries, but as they have failed to obtain 
passports it seems that there is nothing for them to do but te 
follow Mr. Ford back to the United States. It is perhaps toe 
much to hope that they will at !ast understand that peace is not 
created by talleing peace. If Mr. Ford would spend his money 
in research in order to find out how Germany can be persuaded, 
or compelled, to keep international pledges, he would be planning 
a far more imposing peace palace than any he has yet imagined. 


The King issued a Christmas message to the Navy and Army. 
“Tn the officers and men of my Navy. . . I repose, in common 
with all my subjects, a trust that is absolute.” On the officers 
and men of the Armies the King relies “ with an equal faith,” 
confident that their devotion and valour will, under God's 
guidance, lead to victory. After a touching reference to the 
wounded and sick in hospital, the King concludes: “ Officers 
and men of the Navy and of the Army, another year is drawing 
to a close as it began, in toil, bloodshed, and suffering, and ¥ 
rejoice to know that the goal to which you are striving drawe 
nearer intosight. May God bless you and all your undertakings.” 
The message is worthy to take its place with the others from 
the King. They are all marked by the same simplicity an@ 
true, strong feeling. The response of the country is a silend 
determination not to disappoint the King’s confidence. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Mr. Balfour, in 
replying to complaints about the insufficiency of merchant 
shipping, said that the Admiralty and its Transport Department 
could not interfere with the military authorities, in whose 
discretion it lay to hold up shipping. An angel from Heaven 
could not remedy this stgte of affairs. It was essential that the 
soldiers and sailors shéuld have all the tonnage they asked for. 
It might be possible to build more merchant vessels during the 
war, but very unfortunately a scheme for doing this which war 
proposed in the Munitions Bill had been postponed together 
with the whole Bill. Mr. Asquith, by the way, had said the day 
before that no interest would be imperilled by the postponement 
of the Bill. It may be that after his visit to the North Mr. 
Lloyd George may be able to deal with the Munitions Bill with 
more freedom. Lord Robert Cecil replied to various criticisms 
of the Foreign Office, and said that if the suggestion was made 
that some one in the Foreign Office was in the pay of the Germans, 
it was a grotesque and disgraceful charge. “ It shows that there 
are people who cannot stand the stress of war—mere hysterical 
neurotics.” The House adjourned till January 4th. 


At Newcastle on Wednesday week Mr. Lloyd George addressed 
nine hundred Trade Union officials on the pressing need for 
“ diluting ” labour in the munitions workshops. He wanted the 
Trade Unions to agree to a plan by which one skilled workman 
would co-operate with ten semi-skilled workmen. The custo- 
mary Trade Union retort is that there are enough skilled workers 
to do all that is required if only labour were properly organized. 
Although the meeting at Newcastle was private, it is said that 
Mr. Lloyd George was very well received. On Christmas Day 
he ad¢ressed a large mecting at Glasgow, and insisted that victory 
was in the hands of the workers, and that it was absolutely 
essential to dilute skilled labour in order to man the new Govern- 
ment factories. All chaffering about relaxing a rule here and 
there, he said, was utterly out of place. ‘ You cannot haggle 
with an earthquake.” The great majority of the audience 
seemed to be heartily with Mr. Lloyd George, as we should have 
expected after the experience of the Merthyr election. Mr. 
Lloyd George is to be complimented on the courage he displayed 
in his visit to the North. The urgency of his subject was splen- 
didly symbolized by the fact that he called a meeting for Christ 
mas Day. 











Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. Sth, 1914, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


COMPULSION, THE CABINET, AND THE PRESS. 


“ There can be no army without men. Men can be had only voluntarily 
or involuntarily. We have ceased to obtain them voluntarily, and to 
obtain them involuntarily is the draft—the conscription. If you dispute 
the fact, and declare that men can still be had voluntarily in sufficient 
numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves volunteering in such 
numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft. Or if not a —— 
number, but any one of you rll volunteer, he for his single self will 
escape all the horrors of the .. «ft, and will thereby do only what each 
one of at least a million of his manly brethren have already done. Their 
toil and blood have been given as much for you as for themselves. Shall 
st all be lost rather than that you, too, will bear your part ?’—Lincoln’s 
Message in Defence of the Draft. 


Slee nation is to be congratulated upon the way in 
which the so-called Cabinet crisis has ended, fon 
* crisis” is much too sensational a word to describe Mr. 
Asquith’s difficulties with his colleagues. For ourselves, 
we never entertained much doubt as to how those diffi- 
culties would be surmounted. To any one who took the 
trouble to think the matter out it was clear that the force 
ef circumstances would render resort to compulsion for 
the young unmarried men necessary—it being admitted, 
as it now is, that the Derby scheme failed to bring in all 
but “a negligible quantity ” of such persons. The Prime 
Minister's pledge necessarily committed the Cabinet. 
Whether any members of the Cabinet will resign remains 
to be seen. We should not be at all surprised if in the end 
there were no resignations at all. We greatly distrust 
newspaper reports of what goes on in Cabinets, such 
as those we have had of late in the Daily Mail and 
the Times. Even when Cabinet Ministers in the heat 
ef controversy so far forget the obligations of secrecy as to 
let their newspaper supporters know what is going on, 
they seldom give more than hints, or, if they do give more, 
such information as they supply is apt to be greatly 
ever-coloured by the stress of controversy. A man much 
in earnest, made fretful by impatience and anxiety, 
excited by opposition, or rendered unreasonable by what 
he thinks and calls “ mulishness” will come out of a 
Committee declaring that such-and-such people are abso- 
lately against him and determined to wreck the scheme for 
which he cares. Accordingly he paints the situation in the 
colours of earthquake and eclipse to his favourite editor or 
editors. Yet it may well be that all the time the members 
of the Committee who are described as hopelessly irre- 
concilable, and out to ruin things generally, and so on and so 
on, are only grumbling loudly, and mean in the end to give 
in, though not without a protest. It is a peculiarity of 
human nature, and especially of Committee human nature, 
that men hate to look forward. They seldom sit down 
calmly and estimate whether in the end they will have to 
yield, and if they find that they will, look pleasant and 
swallow their medicine. On the contrary, strange as it 
may seem, when they are made to give in by force of cir- 
cumstances they go on until the very last moment 
grumbling, growling, and protesting that they will never 
yield. It is not very dignified and not very businesslike, 
but presumably they regard such action as a way of getting 
even with those who are forcing them, as they would say, 
to do something which they consider wrong. Again, there 
are always in Committees men who, though they may 
feel that a thing is necessary, if disagreeable, are anxious 
to let it be known that they are not yielding to a colleague 
who they think has not behaved well in the matter, but 
bowing to the will of the majority or the persuasions of the 
Chairman.—* If the Committee decide by a clear majority, 
T shall not break up our solidarity” ; or again: “ I think 
it is a case where in the ultimate resort we ought to trust 
the Chairman, but till the will of the Chairman has been 
made quite clear, I refuse to be bullied by . = 
doubt when tempers are hot Mr. will describe the man 
who takes this view as a deadly, if not poisonous, opponent 
ef the scheme he champions, and as a man who must resign 
if the scheme is carried. Yet as a matter of fact Mr. —— 
was only engaged in showing that he did not mean to be 
iiustled by “a firebrand like X.Y.Z.” 
Another element which induces newspapers to manu- 
facture, or at any rate to magnify, crises is the journalist's 
natural love of an exciting atmosphere. We journalists 











always tend to believe public affairs to be much more 
picturesque and much more clearly defined than they 
really are. Let us hasten to say that journalists do this, 
not out of any ignoble desire, as the public sometimes 
imagines, to sell their papers, but because things naturally 
appeal to them in a picturesque and sensational form, 
They would not be journalists if this were not so. The 
journalist is almost inevitably a person “awed hb 

rumour.” The more picturesque and sensational the 
rumour, the more hg is fascinated by it. What the 
journalist will call “a struggle to the death in the 
Cabinet” between the forces of Mr.——and Lord may 
often represent a very commonplace situation. In reality 
what has happened is that Lord —— has expressed 
the opinion that for his part he “sees no reason why 
things should be rushed through at such a terrific pace,” 
and Mr. has answered that “ if we potter about much 
longer we shall become the laughing-stock of the nation.” 
Therefore, though we should not have been sorry if one 
or two resignations had been the result of the decision upon 
the Derby scheme, and the Cabinet had thereby becoms 
more homogeneous, more determined to dare all things 
in the prosecution of the war, and more willing to let their 
one touchstone of action be: “ Will this help us to beat 
the Germans?” we shall be greatly surprised to hear of 
any sensational resignations. 

The nation will know by Wednesday what the actual 
decision of the Cabinet is. Meanwhile we can only 
guess, but we will indulge ourselves with taking a 
hand in the guessing competition, prefacing our effort 
by saying that we have made no attempt whatever to 
obtain private information, but shape our forecast solely 
upon abstract considerations as to what is the logical 
outcome of the situation. We expect, then, that Mr. 
Asquith will begin by congratulating the country and 
Lord Derby upon the fine response made by the men of 
military age. The Prime Minister will go on to point out 
that, though the men of military age have done their duty 
as a whole so magnificently, an analysis of the figures 
shows that the young unmarried men have not done as 
well as they ought to have done, that those who stand 
out cannot be described as a negligible quantity, and 
that therefore the pledge given to the married men must 
be carried out. Accordingly a Bill is to be prepared, and 
will at once be introduced, for compelling such persons 
to offer themselves for attestation. Whether the Bill will 
attempt to simplify the process of compulsory attestation 
by scheduling all individuals engaged in certain forms of 
work, such as railway work, as indispensable, we shall 
not attempt to say, but it is clear that from many points 
of view advantages would flow from certain occupations 
being thus dealt with, provided, of course, the list were 
not too long. We may presume, further, that not all 
the men compulsorily attested will necessarily be calle: 
up at once. Some will be considered semi-indis- 
pensable and will be put back into the more distant 
groups, while others, again, will be sent at once to join the 
colours. In addition to these arrangements, we shoul 
not be at all surprised if Mr. Asquith took up the attituds 
which Lincoln took up, and stated his determination not 
only to use the Draft, but to defend it as a just and necessary 
war measure. In the passage from Lincoln’s Message 
which we have used as the text to this article, the 
President, while enacting compulsion, left the voluntary 
system standing in order that those who objected to com- 
pulsion might still, if they liked, do their duty as volunteers. 
If it is urged that this is a mere dialectical subterfuge, all 
we can say is that what was good enough for Lincoln is good 
enough for us. We frankly confess that we would rather 
be thought sophists with Lincoln than patriots with Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. To leave the “ Voluntary” gats 
open, while at the same time sternly insisting that every 
young unmarried man not indispensable or unfit must do 
his duty by entering either that gate or the gate headed 
“ Compulsory,” is, in our opinion, both just and practical. 











THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


THE opening of a new year is a time for taking stock of 

our situation. When we look back upon the beliefs 
and predictions of a year ago, we have to admit that there 
have been many disappointments and that unforeseen 
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things have happened; but war would not be war if it 
were not full of surprises. We have as much to be thankful 
for as to deplore, and on the whole we think there is a 
good balance to our credit. We are a visibly winning 
eople. If we were a losing people, we should be 
lamenting by this time all sorts of disintegrating move- 
ments and crumbling processes. But just the reverse has 
happened ; the fabric has not only stood the unprecedented 
weather, it has hardened under the rough treatment. The 
right way to appreciate the situation in which we find 
ourselves is to look at the prospect from the German 
point of view. That will be found in every way reassuring 
to us. But first let us look at our debit account, and see 
what foundation there is for depression. Certainly a year 
ago the war seemed rather nearer to an end than it seems 
now. The Russians were preparing to sweep down from 
the Carpathians on to the plain of Hungary. Conquered 
Galicia lay behind them. Vienna, which takes grave events 
more light-heartedly than any capital in the world, was 
terribly flustered, and the Austrian Empire seemed to be 
already tumbling down to its final ruin. In the West the 
British and French troops had won the battle of the Marne, 
and the Germans had failed to force our line at Ypres. 
* Surely,” said the ordinary Englishman, “ if the Russians 
have done so well before their countless soldiers have 
really been brought into the field, and if the German 
thrust at Paris has finally failed, as it seems to have done, 
and if the Germans cannot break our line at Ypres—that 
thin line reinforced by cooks, farriers, and servants—what 
shall we not be able to do when our New Armies come 
into the field? Then the trench warfare willend. We shall 
keep the Germans moving and defeat them in the open. 
By next Christmas we shall probably be at peace again.” 
Well, another Christmas has passed and we are not 
within actual sight of peace. We have learned much in a 
year. But all our lessons have been invaluable and forti- 
fying. We know the way to peace now, even though we 
mistook a bypath for the main road a year ago. The 
physical strength of the country is at last being scientifically 
employed, and now that we have come to the mountain 
barrier which lay so heavily across the sky and frightened 
e0 many men by its frowning aspect it is seen that there 
is a way through. Having reached the mountain range of 
Compulsion, our countrymen are already telling themselves 
that it is quite easy to pass through. But the worst 
disappointment of the year has yet to be mentioned. A 
year ago the ordinary man was not giving a thought to 
munitions. He assumed that contracts had been placed 
to satisfy every demand that could possibly arise, and 
that the contractors would deliver the goods punctually. 
We were very nearly undone because the Government also 
made the assumption that to order a thing was equivalent 
to guaranteeing its arrival. Last May, when the Germans 
were turning out 250,000 shells a day, we were turning out 
enly 2,500 high-explosive shells and 13,000 shrapnel. 
The result of the superhuman efforts made by the Germans 
in the winter was seen in the tremendous turn of the tide 
in Russia in the spring. The German phalanxes bom- 
barded their way into Russia amid a tornado of shells; 
Galicia was won back; the Austrian moral was restored ; 
Poland came under the Teuton foot; a large part of the 
Baltic provinces was conquered ; Serbia has been overrun 
as though we had never had a word of warning of what the 
German intentions were. The whole explanation of these 
astonishing German successes—except possibly in the 
case of Serbia—was that the Germans had an enormous 
tupply of munitions, and. our supplies were as nothing 
compared with them. We had been caught napping 
indeed, sound asleep. And after the shock of the dis- 
covery about munitions, one fact after another was re- 
vealed about our shortages. We were short of large 





guns, in which we had too long disbelieved ; we were short 
of machine guns, in which we had also disbelieved, at least 
as regards their use in large quantities. But now that we 
know all the essential facts about our shortcomings we 
have gained strength like Antaeus from touching earth. 
And we shall not allow ourselves to be lifted from the 

ground and squeezed to death by the German Hercules. 
We are well content to be at the opening of this New Year 

with our knowledge, and not at the beginning of last year 

with ourignorance. From one end of the country to the other | 
old and new workshops hum with the production of guns 





and shells. We are not safe yet by any means, but we are 
on the right road to safety. Next spring, if Labour does 
not fail us—and we do not believe it will, for the heart of 
the working man is sound—we ought to be able to rain 
shells upon our enemies so that their retort will be feeble 
by comparison. We should like to see the sky black with 
shells rather than that our splendid soldiers should ever 
again try to capture a German trench without the last 
ounce of artillery support that industry and ingenuity can 
give them. 

But what is our prospect now, on the assumption that 
we shall never again have a shortage of large guns, machine 
guns, and ammunition of every kind? The prosjfect, we 
cannot hesitate to say, is good. Let us imagine for a moment 
that the decisive conflicts will not, after all, take place 
on the Western front, but elsewhere. There is nothing to 
cause misgiving even if the Germans should be able to 
shift the principal area of conflict. Take Macedonia, for 
instance. The tragic tale of the expulsion of the Serbians 
from their country seems to have yielded all its tragedy— 
great as it was. The French had hoped to join hands with 
the Serbians while a narrow strip of country still remained 
open along the Albanian frontier. But when the Serbians 
were thrust back from the Babuna Pass that hope vanished. 
It would have been absurd after that for the French to stay 
in their forward and highly difficult position. It had been 
chosen to try to help the Serbians, and for no other reason. 
Directly that object was removed the French would have 
fallen back on Salonika, whether the Bulgarians haé 
attacked them or not. King Ferdinand’s paean about the 
defeat of the French and British troops is rather encouraging 
than otherwise, for it shows that he does not begin to 
appreciate, as Americans would say, the thorn which 
is being prepared at Salonika for him as well as for the 
Germans, Austrians, and Turks. The business of the Allies 
at Salonika is turning out much better than even optimists 
dared to hope. The Greek troops by removing themselves 
to a distance have ceased to impede our preparations, 
and the tremendously strong natural features of the place 
are being turned along a line of some fifty miles into what 
is said to be an unassailable fortress line. The map will 
show any one what a splendid geographical position 
Salonika has for an army which wishes to gather strength, 
and (even while it is gathering strength) to act as a thorn 
in the flesh of its enemy. At Salonika the Allies lie on the 
flank of their enemy. We may be sure that the Germans 
will not feel very comfortable along their celebrated open 
road to Constantinople while the Allies hold Salonika. If 
the enemy try to march against the place and tackle the 
most formidable hills with all the lakes and marshes, and 
the incomparable artillery positions, so much the better 
for us. With the sea and the ships with their big guns 
behind us, and the unceasing flow of supplies, we are on 
velvet at Salonika. And if the enemy should tempt us te 
try to cut his line—but again let out readers look at the 
map. ‘The Bulgarians talk as though the war were ended 
for them. They little know! We shall be surprised if men 
in this frame of mind do not find the task of pleasing the 
Germans more than they bargained for before the winter 
is over. Salonika, in fine, is a magnificent place of arms. 
It is easy to hold, and we shall be just beginning to make 
real use of it when the Bulgarians are discovering raw places 
from the chafing of the German yoke and the embarrass 
ments of the horribly unnatural Turkish alliance. 

Thinking Germans must be depressed indeed. Germany 
has nowhere broken a hostile army. She has greatly 
extended her borders—but that means a thinner line. 
The Russians will “ come again” in the spring. The co- 
operation of the Allies will everywhere be simplified, 
yrompter, and more effective. We British are miraculously 
freed from the nightmare of Gallipoli by the great with- 
drawal from Anzac. We have still time to prepare the 
defences of the Suez Canal and Egypt. Wherever we attack 
we shall do so with plenty of guns of the right sort and 
plenty of ammunition. Meanwhile the British Navy 
maintains its strangle-hold on German commerce. The 
squeeze is being sensibly felt, though we must not exaggerate 
its effect. Everything in the coming year will be more 
difficult for the Germans and easier for the Allies. Ii 
during this year we do not turn good hopes into certainties, 
we shall be quite unworthy of the opportunities which. we 


' and our allies owe to our matchless seamen. 
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AN IMPERIAL PLEDGE CAMPAIGN. 


j E publish elsewhere a letter from Mr. Robert J. 

Patterson, the Presbyterian minister who was the 
originator of the “ Catch-my-Pal” movement a few years 
ago which won so many adherents to temperance in the 
North of Ireland. Mr. Patterson accompanies his letter 
with a skeleton scheme for the foundation of a League, 
the object of which is to induce moderate drinkers, or 
indeed all users of intoxicants, to abstain during 
the war, not on ordinary temperance or moral grounds, 
but with the object of putting an end to the war 
through the twin instruments of economy and efficiency. 
We cannot economize if we drink as usual; we cannot 
Be as efficient as we should like to be if the nation, or at 
any rate a considerable portion of it, is sleepy after lunch 
owing even to very moderate potations. We need hardly 
aay that though Mr. Patterson’s scheme is his own, and 
we do not propose to take any direct responsibility for its 
inception or working, it has our ‘heartiest sympathy. 
Mr. Patterson no doubt goes a good deal further on the 
general issue than we do, but on the particular point of 
abstention during the war we are in full agreement with him. 
ft would indeed be strange if we were not, for “ The Imperial 
Pledge” is laid down on the same lines as our policy of 
“ Down Glasses during the War.” The King, witha courage, 
an independence, and a single-mindedness for which the 
eountry can never thank him enough, set us all the true 
example last spring. With clear vision he saw the path 
which the nation ought to tread and led the way. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the inexplicable failure of so many 
leaders of public opinion, both among his Ministers and 
ether influential men, his example was not followed as it 
eught to have been. After, however, a lapse of some 
eight months, the country is, we believe, beginning to see 
that in the policy of “ Down Glasses during the War” 
we have a very potent instrument for winning the war, 
and if we are really in earnest we shall adopt it. 

Itis noteworthy from how many different points of view 
the answer to the question : “ What can we do to beat the 
Germans quicker?” is: “ Put down your glass till the 
war is over.” The Central Board for Liquor Control—a 
Body not presided over by a temperance agitator but by a 
financicr and man of the world—are evidently convinced 
of the advantages of “ Down Glasses,” for it may be truly 
said that when in doubt they put on more restrictions and 
throw more obstacles in the way of the consumption of 
intoxicants. More remarkable than all, however, is the 
way in which the appeal to the working classes to cut down 
their expenditure and invest their savings in War Loan— 
action which the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have told them is an imperative public duty— 
falls flat unless it is accompanied by the policy of “* Down 
Glasses during the War.” You may preach the finest 
abstract sermons on thrift to the working man, but when 
you come down to hard practice the only efficient way of 
making working men thrifty is to get them to lend to the 
Government, week by week, the money which they now 
pay over to the publican. It may be true that there is a 
certain waste by working-class women on dress and house 
furniture and jewellery, but, after all, this is a very small 
matter. Though one would like to see it stopped during 
the war, the expenditure here is only some six or seven 
millions. It is when we are faced by expenditure like that on 
intoxicants, which amounts to over a hundred and seventy 
wiillions a year, that we come to business. To put it 
bluntly, if Ministers and newspapers and others who preach 
thrift are afraid, as apparently they are, of pronouncing 
ghe word “alcohol,” they had better stop their propaganda 
altogether. “lo make it effective they must not only tell 
the working man that it is his duty to save, but point out 
to him the way to do it. The way to do it is by letting 
his glass stand empty till the war is over. Save under 
doctor's orders, expenditure upon intoxicants has no 
justification at a time when al! our leaders are preaching 
that there must be the maximum of self-sacrifice and 
thrift. 

But, curiously enough, thrift is not the only economic 
eonsideration which points to the policy of “ Down 
Glasaes.” As Mr. Alfred Booth pointed out in one 


of the ableat pronouncements vet made on the liquor 
. ° ’ 
question, reproduced in our columns on December Lith, 





we cannot afford to devote to the carrying of beer, wine; 
and spirits, transport, either on land or sea, which is urgently 
required for the necessaries of life and death—food for 
ourselves and munitions for our soldiers. At present the 
real demands upon our transport have hardly begun. 
When they do, if we try to drink as usual we shall literally 
find the brewer’s dray blocking the ammunition-wagon, 
Then indeed it will be a question of “the trade ”’ or victory, 
As our readers know, our special desire is that the Legis. 
lature should pass an Act buying out the interests of those 
who manufacture intoxicants and suppressing such maau- 
facture during the war, reasonable compensation being given 
to traders in intoxicants whose sole means of livelihood 
would be destroyed, and who would not be able to re- 
establish themselves in some other occupation. If, however, 
Parliament could not be induced to do this, or, rather, 
while Parliament is hesitating to do this, it is obviously 
sound policy for those who hold the views we hold to do 
everything to encourage the voluntary movement in favour 
of abstention—in favour of following the King’s example. 
If the bulk of the nation could be induced to pledge them- 
selves to abstain during the course of the war, the result 
indeed might be, from many points of view, better than 
prohibition brought about by legislative action. In the 
case of a successful voluntary movement there would, for 
example, be no compensation payable. We shall, there- 
fore, watch the development of Mr. Patterson’s scheme 
with the greatest sympathy. 

We hope that Mr. Patterson in working his League 
will take care that the movement does not become 
an ordinary temperance movement, but is kept very 
strictly to its original basis. It must be a war move- 
ment, and a movement intended to win the war, not cone 
to secure a triumph for temperance. It is obvious from 
Mr. Patterson’s skeleton scheme that this is what he 
intends. He must, however, ensure that his assistants do 
not unconsciously deflect the movement and give it a 
teetotal bias. This danger is accentuated by the fact that 
if Mr. Patterson is to succeed he must of necessity rely very 
greatly upon temperance organizations. They hold the 
field, and it would clearly be absurd to ignore them in a 
work like that on which he will be engaged. We do not, 
therefore, suggest fora moment that he should refuse the help 
of temperance workers, but merely that he should impress 
upon them from the very beginning that for this occasion 
they must concentrate their efforts upon the moderate 
drinkers, and the men who at present, at any rate, fully 
intend to continue to be moderate drinkers when the war 
is over. ‘Thev must not merely accept that position in theory, 
but they must, however great the temptation, refrain from 
arguing with the moderate drinker on such general propo- 
sitions as whether intoxicants can ever be of any use to 
man’s body or man’s mind. They must keep their own 
temperance views in abeyance, and make their appeal 
simply and solely on war grounds. After all, there is no 
rea3on why they should not do this. In the first place, they 
know very well from experience that the man who gives 
up intoxicants in order to save money to put into War 
Loan or to increase his efficiency, whatever may be his in- 
tentions when he takes the ““ Down Glasses during the War ” 
pledge, will be very apt to say when the war is over that 
he has made a discovery, and that there are things better 
worth doing with one’s money—saving, among others—than 
spending it on intoxicants. Again, there will be thousands of 
men who, though they will not remain teetotalers, will have 
learned the great lesson that abstinence from liquor is not 
nearly so terrible a privation as has been represented, and, 
further, that a man may cut down his liquor bill by half 
without materially interfering with his pleasure. But 
Mr. Patterson’s helpers must do more than place themselves 
in the position of the moderates and adopt their arguments. 
They must do their very best to associate in the crusade in 
favour of following the King’s example persons whose only 
reason for adopting the policy of “ Down Glasses ” is that 
it is the quickest way of winning the war. 

We have one more word of advice to offer Mr. Patterson. 
We hope he will not lose valuable time by thinking too 
much of influential support for his scheme. Such in- 
fluential support will come quickly enough if he can make 
the scheme a success. Crusades spring up from the ground 
and are not started from above. His canvassers—we trust 
that he will have canvassers, and imitate Lord Derby i 
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the matter of the direct appeal—should ask these whom 
they will try to induce to sign the pledge one or two very 

n questions :-—~ — I 

“ Do you want. to win the war quickly ?” 

“Do you realize how terrible the cost of the war is 
becoming, and how necessary it is to stop spen ng money 
on things that are not necessaries ? ” 

“ If you agree that we want to stop such expenditure, 
and that we must husband ourresources and save as much 
as we can inorder to lend to the Government, can you 
think it right to go on spending on intexicants money which 
might be saved and spent on the war?” 

f these questions are pressed home fairly and squarely, 
we do not doubt what will be the reply. If the people of 
England have put before them the alternatives of victory 
or “drink as usual,” they will choose victory. 





DEFENCE VERSUS OPULENCE. 


| i ~~ the last few months there has been a growing 

volume of opinion that it will be wise and just for 
Great Britain after the war to protect herself by fiscal 
measures against the aggressiveness of German trade. 
Of that aggressiveness we have had plenty of evidence in the 
past, but as long as there was no reason. to suspect that it 
was promoted by other than eommercial motives Free 
Traders quite rightly insisted that it must be met by 
commereial methods. The war has proved to us that 
behind the aggressiveness of the German man of business 
was concealed the policy of the German soldier. Trade, 
m fact, in the German conception, was a method of warfare. 


Wealth of Nations was published in 1776. In that long 
interval there was surely time to test the efficacy of the 
Act which Adam Smith so warmly praised, and. the fact 
of his praise at that date has generally beem accepted as 
proof of the efficacy of the Act. If, however, the whele 
—— from which the above extracts have: beew taken 

examined, it will be-seen that, even according to Adam 
Smith’s own showing, it was very doubtful whether the 
Act of Navigation had suececded. He says, for example, 
referring to one of the clauses of the Act: ‘‘ When this Aet 
was made the Dutch were, what they still ave, the great 
carriers’ of Europe”; and again, dealing with: anether 
clause, he says; “This regulation, too, was’ probably 
intended against the Dutch. olland was then, as now, the 
great emporium for all European goods.” The italics are 
ours. They show that, though this important Act had beer 
framed with the specific object of destroying the Dutch 
carrying trade, after a hundred and twenty‘six the 
Dutch: still remained “the great carriers of Europe ” ; 
Holland still remained “the great emporium: for al 
European goods.’ In the face of these facts; which Adam 
Smith himself records, it is difficult quite to understané 
his enthusiasm for the Act which he praises. The proba- 
bility is that Adam Smith was thinking rather of what might 
have been than of what was, and in this respect he was 
possibly right, for it is conceivable that if the Act of Naviga- 
tion: had et been fw in 1660 the position of Helland 
relatively to that-of England in 1776 might have beenevee 
more favourable than it was. 

Looking, however, at the whole matter in the light of sub- 
sequent experience; even this view is somewhat-doubtful. 


‘The Navigation Act with similar legislation continued im 
force until 1849, when it was abolished so far as: foreign 
trade was concerned, though it survived as regards the 
coasting trade till 1854. According to the theory se 
enthusiastically supported by Adam Smith, the result of the 
‘abandonment of the Navigation Act ought to have been a 
decline in our relative position as a shipping country. As 
'@ matter of fact, since that date our relative position has 
‘enormously improved. Take, for example, the comparisom 
with'the United States. Precise figures are published from 
(1856 downwards (Cd. 7,033).. In 1856 in the direct trade 
between the United Kingdom and the United States, whieh 
igives a very fair measure of the relative extent and efficiency 
‘of the shipping of the two cogntries, we find that only 
'715,000 tons of British shipping were entered and cleared 
_at ports in the United Kingdom, as compared with 2,253,000 
tons of American shipping. In the nature of things there 


There is little reason to believe that the Germans, however 
badly they may be beatem before the present war ends, 
will fundamentally alter their outloek upon the world. 
The whole nation-has been impregnated by its prefessors with 
the conception of Deutschland éher Alles, and it is prebable. 
that German commerce will in the future as in the past be 
directed to securing political advantages for the German 
Empire. That being so, we are not only justified, we are 
in self-defence compelled, to meet German aggression with 
political weapons. On this point Free Traders who under- 
stand their own faith have never faltered. From Adam 
Smith downwards, it has been universally recognized that, 
in Adam Smith’s own words, defence is more important 
than opulence. 

Those words were used with particular reference to the 
Navigation Act, and it is specially prefitable to recall them 
now because one of the methods suggested for dealing 


politically with German commerce is some sort of revival 
of the principle embedied in that Act. Adam Smith not 
enly recognized the validity of that principle, but he spoke 
with enthusiasm of the results achieved by its application. 
The passage is so important that it is worth while to quote 
somewhat fully what he said. In Book IV., chap. ii., 
after a general criticism of Protectionist schemes for pro- 
moting domestic industry, he went on to indicate that there 
were cases to which his general argument did not apply :— 

“ The first is when some particular sort of industry is necessary 
for the defence of the country. The defence of Great Britain, for 
example, depends very much upon the: number of ite sailors and 
ehipping. he Act of Navigation, therefore, very properly 
endeavours to give the-sailors and the shipping of Great Britain the 
monopoly of the trade of their own country, in some cases by absolute 
prohibitions, and in others by heavy burdens upon the shipping 
of foreign countries. ... When the Act of Navigation was made, 
though England and Holland were not actually at war, the most 
violent animosity subsisted between the two nations. ... It is not 
impossible, therefore, that some of the regulations of this famous 
Act may have proeceded from national animosity. They are as 
wise, however, as‘if they had all been dictated by the most deliberate 
wisdom. National animosity at that particular time aimed at the 
very same object which the most deliberate wisdom would have 
recommended, the diminution of the naval power of Holland, the 
onty naval power which. could. endanger the security of England. 
The Act of Navigation is not favourable to forcign commerce or 
to the growth of that opulence which can arise from it... . As 

efence, however, is of much more importance than opulence, the 
Act of Navigation is perhaps the wisest of all commercial 
regulations’ of England.” 

This is indeed emphatic language, and if we’ substitute 
the word “ Germany ” for the word “ Holland” it will be 
seen that the whole of Adam Smith's argument as here 
quoted applies to our present conditions. Before. however, 
accepting that argument as conclusive, it is well to take 
nete of somé very important considerations. The Act of 
Navigation was passed in 1650. The first edition of The 





was no reason why the United States should not.continue 
to employ the larger tonnage in this trade. The Atlantic 
Ocean was open to American equally with British ships; 
but while we adepted.the policy of Free Trade, the Ameri- 
eans at or about the same time adopted the policy of 
Protection. Let us look at the results as shown by the 
figures of 1912. In that year the tonnage of British vessels 
entered and cleared at ports of the United Kingdom in the 
direct. trade with the United States was 13,145,000, as 
compared with 719,000 tons of American shipping in the 
same trade. 

This remarkable contrast, achieved in little more than 
half a century, may fairly be deseribed as a stupendous 
argument in favour of free shipping. If necessary, many 
other figures could be quoted showing how enormously 
British mercantile shippmg has expanded, not im the 
Atlantic trade only, but all over the world, under the 
policy of complete freedom. Such facts as these threw 
very grave doubt upon the proposition that a poliey of 
restriction is necessarily advantageous as a defensive 
measure. If, as a matter of fact, the shipping of a country 
does expand more rapidly under the policy of freedom, 
then, since one of our objects in building up a mercantile 
navy is to strengthen our defensive position in the world, 
it may be better from the point of view of defence alone 
to adhere to the policy of freedom. 

Strong as these considerations are, we do not put them 
forward as necessarily conclusive. It must be berne im 
mind that the original Navigation Act, though direeted 
primarily against Holland, was so framed as to give pro 
tection to British shipping against the shipping of all other 
countries. The idea m the minds of the authors of the 
Aet apparently was that they would be able by the mere 
fact of protection to ereate a sufficient body of English 
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shipping to replace the Dutch mercantile marine. That 
proposition failed, partly no doubt because England was 
then a poor country and had not the capital to build the 
ships. It does not follow that a similar restrictive policy 
applied under present conditions for a somewhat different 
purpose would necessarily fail. Our present purpose is 
not to build up a mercantile marine of our own—that 
has already been done. It is to prevent the Germans using 
their mercantile marine and any other portion of their 
commercial activity for military ends to our detiment. 
Possessing, as we already do, more than half the shipping 
ef the world, we are in the position to use commercial as 
well as political pressuro to crush German shipping if we 
determine so to do. Looked at from this point of view, 
it»will be seen that there is more hope of success for the 
policy now being advocated. It must be judged, however, 
entirely on its merits or probable merits. It would 
from the military point of view be an utter mistake to 
adopt a policy with a view of hurting our enemy if in fact 
that policy hurt us more. No general in the field throws 
away a thousand men for the sake of killing a hundred. 
It must always be remembered that a policy of restrictive 
legislation for the supposed benefit of national industries 
has two sides. The restriction may bring an immediate 
benefit to the particular industries which have been selected 
for protection, but at the same time it may deprive the 
nation of the stimulating effect of open competition. This 
psychological aspect of the problem must never be for- 
gotten. In the long run our success in commerce, like our 
suecess in war, must depend upon our own exertions, and 
we have to be careful lest we adopt any device which would 
soothe the nation into the belief that it can dispense with 
the necessity for national and personal effort. 





TRENCH WARFARE. 


HE close of 1915 finds vast masses of the contending 
armies confronting each other in more than a 
thousand miles of trenches, constructed with an elaboration 
of design unknown in the past, and provided with arma- 
ments heavier and more formidablo than had ever been 
brought into the field. In the Western theatre of war, 
trench warfare has continued since the battle of the Aisne 
with some substantial gains to the Allies, but without 
strategic advantage. On the Eastern front, the same 
situation was reached after the tremendous Austro- 
German drive through Galicia, rendered possible only 
by an overwhelming superiority of artillery matériel. 
The entrenched positions on the Isonzo still resist an 
attack which has lasted nearly seven months. At the 
toe of the Gallipoli Peninsula, Allies and Turks face each 
other in fortified lines thrown up since April 25th. Round 
Salonika, Franco-British forces are engaged in entrenching 
themselves, while similar work proceeds on the Suez Canal. 
Meanwhile, fortresses to which deliberate care and heavy 
expenditure had been devoted in peace time have quickly 
fallen, or have been abandoned, in Belgium, France, and 
Poland. 

The questions naturally present themselves: “ Will 
trench warfare be the rule in the future? Have con- 
tinuous lines superseded the fortification of strategic 
pee ¢ Are fortresses no longer worth consideration ¢ ” 

t may seem that the art of war has reverted to the principles 
which guided Shi-Hwang-ti, the originator of the Chinese 
Wall begun in 214-213 B.C., or to those of the Romans, 
which Gibbon pronounced to be sure signs of military 
decadence. 

The causes which led to the ancient wall-fortification 
and to the lines in France and Flanders to-day were, how- 
ever, essentially different. In the one case, if was sought 
to create a physical obstacle which could, by passive 
obstruction, defy attack, or would at least delay an enemy 
until forces could be brought to a threatened point. In 
the other case, the growing power of weapons and the 
increase in the size of armies demanded a wide extension of 
the battle front. At the same time, the immense advances 
in all the means of transport and movement enabled rapid 
concentrations of troops to be made, facilitating great 
flanking operations, and thus dictating long fronts to a 
combatant acting temporarily on the defensive. Armies, 
forced by these conditions to spread themselves over 
hundreds of miles, and fearing, therefore, to be attacked 





in overwhelming force locally, would naturally seek by 
every means to strengthen the positions they were impelled 
te take up. Such means involve provisien for the fullest 
use of artillery, machine guns, and rifles, combined with 
obstacles to enable an attack to be repulsed, while at the 
same time securing protection for the fighting line, its 
supports, and communications to the rear. As the same 
considerations may apply to both combatants, the en- 
trenchments stretching from the Swiss frontier to the 
Channel are explained. Thus arises the apparent paradox 
that the feebleness and the extreme efficiency of weapona 
have led to the same result. 

Students of military history will realize that there ig 
little new in the present situation except the scale oa 
which trenches are employed, and that in October, 
1914, the certainty that trench warfare would supervena 
became evident. In one of our many theatres of war, we 
have seen an exact repetition of previous experience, 
Sevastopol was practically an open town on the land side, 
and must have fallen if attacked after the battle of tha 
Alma. When, however, the Allies began preparations for a 
siege, the genius of Todleben found opportunity, and 
defences sprang up in sight of the invaders, so that Moltke 
could write with perfect justice: ‘ The Allies are fixed in 
the Tauric Chersonese and as it were besieged by the 
Russians.” These words accurately describe the situation 
in Gallipoli, where ample time was available for the con- 
struction of formidable defences which could be progres- 
sively strengthened. Sevastopol fell after three hundred 
and forty-nine days, because the resources and the com- 
munications of the defenders were inadequate. The 
Turco-Germans had free land communications with a 
railway only sixty miles distant. The Allies, therefore, 
failed. At Mukden, the Japanese, with about four hundred 
thousand men on a front of a hundred miles, attacked about 
three hundred thousand Russians more strongly entrenched 
than in any battle of the war. This great extension 
showed plainly what might be expected in the case of the 
far larger numbers employed in the Western campaign, 
and the field was won by a vigorous offensive in which 
the Japanese showed fine generalship. The Germans, 
after their great retreat from the Marne to the Aisne, were 
not in a position to resume the offensive immediately, and 
their next great effort was directed towards Calais. On 
the other hand, the Allies had need of breathing time, 
and were primarily concerned in prolonging their line of 
defence to the Channel. In the East, the offensive of the 
Austro-Germans was brought to an end by the splendit 
resistance of the Russian armies in their retreat, and by 
difficulties of supply always increasing as an elaborate 
railway system was left behind. In the South African 
War, we brought one 9-2in. gun, weighing about twenty- 
three tons, and several 9°45 in. howitzers, weighing about 
nine tons, into the field; while at Port Arthur the Japancse 
employed eighteen 11 in. howitzers. Past experience, there- 
fore, made it certain that the Germans would use very 
heavy artillery, with which they were known to be well 
provided. Writing more than twenty-five years ago,* | 
pointed out that fortresses of the existing types were totally 
unsuited to modern conditions, and that the most formidablo 
defences were those that could be created in the field. 
After visiting Antwerp, Li¢ge, and Namur in 1890, I reported 
that they could not be held unless large field forces and 
extensive field defences could be counted upon. All 
subsequent experience has borne out these views, and when 
the Japanese had shown that 1lin. howitzers, brought 
across the sea, could be put in the field, there could be 
no doubt of the fate of these places under a German attack. 
The Eastern fortresses of France doubtless supplied one 
of the reasons which determined the German policy of 
“ hacking” a way through Belgium, and to that extent 
they exercised an important strategic influence on the 
course of the war; but their present strength must depend 
mainly upon works and armaments subsequently provided. 
The siege conditions, which began in Ootober, 1914, brovght 
high-explosive shells and machine guns into prominence. 
The first, with which our field artillery was not supplied, 
were essential for destroying obstacles and attacking 
troops behind parapets, The second, in which we were 
also deficient, were peculiarly valuable in minimizing the 
number of men in the first line, in bringing a sudden and 
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heavy fire to bear upon an attack, and even for the purpose 
of deliberate sniping. Grenades had been found necessary 
and effective by the Japanese. The real surprises of the 
war have not been many ; but the difficulties of exercising 
command over immense numbers of men have been mani- 
fested. Aircraft have alike increased and diminished some 

ossibilities, and the best way of employing them had to 
be learned. 

Looking to the future, it seems certain that fortresses 
of the accustomed typo will tend to disappear. Their 
value began to decline long ago, as armies became more 
and more mobile, and the power and means of transporting 
artillery developed. The forisess of the future will borrow 
forms from the excellent trenches constructed by the 
Germans. Wherever combatants are, even temporarily, 
on an approximate equality in numbers and moral, it 
may be expected that trench warfare will come into play. 
The delaying power of modern arms is so great that com- 
paratively slight field defences will enable an attack, not 
in greatly superior force, to be repulsed, and this will give 
time for improvement and elaboration. Against well- 
entrenched troops, whose flanks cannot be turned, a 
successful attack is possible only by the aid of a superior 
artillery lavishly used. This was the lesson of Plevna, 
where the Turkish defences would have been broken down 
in a day by such artillery as has been employed in France 
and Flanders. It follows that the impedimenta of armies 
will be vastly increased, and that railways, motor trans- 
port, and good roads will be more than ever important. 
Nevertheless the principles laid down by Clausewitz hold 
the field, and enirenchments must be looked upon as a 
means of enabling offensive action to be taken with 
increased prospects of success. Otherwise wars in which 
there is no marked inequality between the combatants 
would have to be won by a process of exhaustion, unless 
one of the combatants can be caught unprepared, as nearly 
happened in 1914. That the defence can be locally para- 
lysed by a prodigal expenditure of artillery ammunition 
has been proved in France and Galicia; but, unless this 
result can be attained on a wide front, no great strategic 
advantage can be secured. Even so, if there has beon ample 
time to construct second and third lines, and if fresh troops 
are available to man them, the offensive may fail. Here, 
perhaps, a military genius of the first class may find his 
chances. SyDENAAM. 








THE TWO LADIES. 


T chanced that I was engaged, in another connexion, with 
J some criticisms, or, rather, with an appreciation, of The 
Two Ladies (as I always think of Martin Ross and KE. (&. Somer- 
ville) at the very moment that the sad news of Martin Ross's 
illness reached me. ‘Two days later she died, and now part of 
that eulogium all suddenly and tragically becomes an elegy. 

I had been reading aloud some of the sketches, and in par- 
ticular “‘ The House of Fahy,” which I have always held was 
ene of the best short stories ever written, with a last sentence 
that no one but a professional elocutionist with nerves of steel 
eould possibly compass; and afterwards it had amused me to 
imagine a room filled with devotees of the Jrisk R.M., such as 
might as easily exist as a Boz Club, capping quotations from 
that and its companion books and finding pleasure in expressing 
admiration in the warmest terms and in minute detail; and 
there are not many pleasures greater than that. 

The discussion might, indeed, have begun by the old question, 
What are the best short stories in the world? and my own 
insistence on the claims of this very “ House of Fahy” to a 
place high on the list; because, as I should have urged, it 
relates an episode proper only to the short-story medium ; 
there is no word too many or too few; it has atmosphere and 
character; it is absorbing; it has a beginning, a middle, and 
such an end! 

“But what about ‘The Maroan Pony’ ?” some one might 
have inquired. “Isn’t that a perfect short story too?” 

And I should have replied that it is. 

“And ‘ Harrington's’ ?"” some one else might have urged. 
“Isn't that perfect? And it hasan extra quality, for in addition 
to all the humour of it, and the wonderful picture of a country 
auction sale, it has that tragic touch. To my mind it is greater 
than ‘The House of Fahy.’ ” 

And then I am sure that a most emphatic claim for “ Trinket's 





Colt” as the best of all would have been formulated; and by 
this time we should have been right in the thick of it, all cager 
to speak and be heard. 

To me The Two Ladies have long been the only contemporary 
authors whom it is absolutely necessary to read twice instantly : 
tho first time for the story, which is always so intriguing—and 
the more so as you get more familiar with the ingenuity of theie 
methods—as to exact a high speed; and the second time for 
the detail, the little touches of observation and experience, and 
the amazing, and to an envious writer despairful, adequacy 
of epithet. And having read them twice, I find that whonever 
I pick them up again there is something new, something not 
fully tasted before. 

“Talking of observation and experience,” one said, “they 
know everything. That they should be wise about hunting and 
Trish life is natural. Hunting and Irish life are their strong suit. 
But they know all about the sea too: no ono has so etched in 
the horrors of a ground swellon a hot day. They know all about 
servants. They know all about dogs—what dogs think and how 
dogs feel.” 

* But most remarkable of all,"’ said another, “ is their know- 
ledge of man—and married man at that. Who would ever have 
guessed that Major Sinclair Yeates was the invention of two 
single women ? I cannot find a single slip into sheer femininity 
in all his narratives.” 

Thus we might have begun, and so have passed on to the 
consideration of the work of The ‘Two Ladies as a whole, and 
have grown happy in the excitement of bestowing praise. 

“They are the only humorists,” said another, “ who never 
relax. ‘Their whole attitude to life is humorous, and so splendid 
is their sense of duty to their readers, that their almost every 
sentence is humorous. Do you remember, for example, how 
when Anthony asks his mother what auctions are, that confirmed 
bargain-seeker does not merely tell him, as another author might 
have made her, but ‘instructs him even as the maternal 
carnivore instructs her young in the art of slaughter’? And 
how Flurry’s handwriting was ‘an unattractive blend of the 
laundress’s bill and the rambling zig-zag of the temperature 
charts’ ?” 

“If you are going to begin quoting good phrases,” I said, “I 
can give you plenty. For I have always held that when it comes te 
sheer writing, good writing, clear writing, vivid writing, vigilant 
writing, The Two Ladies have no equal and no superior. The 
art of suggesting oneeffect by a reference to another was never 
practised with finer skill than by these authors. Do you remember 
how when the two terriers followed Flurry’s hunt, their ‘ yelps 
streamed back from them like the sparks from anengine’? and 
the uneven Irish road whioh ‘ accepted pessimistically the facta 
of Nature’? and the reluctant dog who ‘ resolved himself inte 
jelly and lead’? and how when the R.M. was told by Flurry 
to watch a certain spot for the fox to appear, the concentration 
of his eyeglass upon the gap was of ‘such intensity that had the 
fox appeared he would have fallen into a hypnotic trance’ 2” 

* Another thing about their writing,” said another, “is their 
double gift of painting broad landscape and Dutch interiors 
with equal power. Some of their rapid Irish backgrounds 
are marvels of lucid impressionism, and never a word more of it 
than the story requires. Their instinct for saliences in landscape 
and in all their descriptions is indeed marvellous.” 

“‘ And their knowledge of their countrymen!” some one else 
said. “Do youremember how they refer to an Irishman as always 
a critic in the stalls and yet in spirit behind the scenes too? 
And their Irish idioms!" 

* Another remarkable thing about them,” I said, “is what 
one might call their all-of-a-pieceness. Their first story and 
their last are equally mellow and mature, although years inter- 
vened. They forget nothing. The 2.M. remains the same.” 

“And their modesty! They have added to fiction certain 
characters that will not die for generations and may even be 
immortal—in Flurry Knox, in his grandmother, in Slipper, in 
Maria, in the Real Charlotte, in Dr. Jerome Hickey—and there 
has been no flourish of trumpets, no heralding. These figures 
have not even had a rovel to appear in, but occur casually in 
that previously most negligible literary form—the humorous 
sketch of Irish life. The Real Charlotte, that wonderful creation, 
it is true, has a long novel all to herself; but for one reader 
who knows her there aro fifty who know the others.” 

Thus enthusiastically might we have talked! 

And now the bond has snapped, and “ Martin Ross,” who 
was Miss Violet Martin, is dead. With her death the 
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series stops, for though neither was the dominant spirit, the 
prosperity of the work demanded both. As to The Two Ladies’ 
method of collaboration I know nothing, and should like to 
know all; which held the pen I have no notion, or if one alone 
held it. But that it was complete and perfect is proved by 
this sentence from a private letter from one ‘very near to them, 
which I may perhaps take the liberty of quoting, since it em- 
bodies a remark made by the survivor of the many, many 
years’ partnership. “There isn’t a page, there isn’t a para- 
graph, there isn’t a line which either of us could claim as her 
sole work.” That is collaboration in the highest degree, two 
minds that not only work as one but are one. 
E. V. Lveas. 





THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET. 


HE sirength of Germany has been her preparedness; she 
has been formidable in the possession and use of everything 


which she had made ready by foresight. One would not say, 


that she was likely to be successful against us in the arts of 
improvisation either by land or sea. Yet, oddly enough, she 
ehose at sea to provoke us to a great test in improvisation. 
She did this by resorting to criminal violence in mine-laying 
and in her submarine warfare, and thus challenging the merean- 
tile marine to obliterate the line which divided it from the Navy. 
‘Phe merchant seamen of Britain, who had never expected to be 
eombatants in the war, found themselves driven to bring all 
their sporting instincts into play to defend and save themselves. 
Mr. Kipling in his little book, The Fringes of the Fleet (Macmillan 
and Co., 6d. net), remarks that the Germans may have to answer 
later on the question “‘ whether it was necessary or politic ” to 
awaken those instinets. For our part, we think that the question 
is already answered. If there were no other answer available, 
there is one as satisfactory to us-and as alarming to Germany as 
we eould possibly desire in this little beok, which we may say 
hese proves Mr. Kipling to have lost not.an atom of his power 
im writing about the things of the sea. We have read, we think, 
most of what has appeared about the Navy and its subsidiary 
services during the war, but nothing we have seen has been 
eompatable with these brief sketehes. Hf you do-not appreciate 
after reading them the meaning of the mine-sweeping and 
patrolling which prevent any interruption of the working of 
the “ swift shuttles ofan Empire’s loom,” you must ‘be incapable 
of appreciating that meaning. Here Mr. Kipling shows a 
eomplete mastery of the medium in which he works ; the effects 
are produced witha regularity and an economy of words which 
are humiliating to others who aim at the same mark. And 
the artis admirable not only in eoncealing itself, but in seeming 
to have for motive nothing more technically literary than a 
jelly intention to praise at random and out of the heart the 
workers on the fringe of the Fleet. 
¥Yes—it was madness for “ Fritz’ (thus the Navy personifies 
Germany) to kiek up the old sleeping sea-dog. A hundred 
decent years had passed since East Indiamen, and mail-packets, 
and ships emerging from or entering the Channel were called 
upon to put up a fight or fall into the hands of the enemy. 
_Napoleon used at least to send captured merchant crews to 
prison, but the German Emperor sends them to the bottom 
ef the sea without warning. ‘‘ The submarine takes the place 
ef the privateer; the Line, as in the old wars, is occupied 
bombarding and blockading elsewhere, but the séa-borne 
traffic must continue, and that is being looked after by the 
lineal descendants of the crews of the long extinct cutters, and 
slodps, and gun-brigs.” Fifty thousand men in more than two 
thousand vessels have been improvised into what is called the 
Trawler Fleet or the Auxiliary Fleet. This Fleet, which sweeps 
for mines and hunts submarines, is composed chiefly of fishermen, 
but it takes any one who is fit for the job, from a retired Admiral 
downwards. The Grand Fleet knows it slightly; destrdéyers 
working off unlighted coasts and over unmarked shoals come 
indirect contact with it; British submarines (who cannot help 
their periscopes looking exactly like German periscopes) some- 
times have cause to curse its activities; but, as Mr. Kipling 
says, the ‘steady procession of traffic in home waters, liner 
and tramp, 8ix every sixty minutes, blesses it altogether.” The 
multifarious duties, the uniforms, the corporate pride of the 
Auxiliary Fleet—all these things are a huge improvisation 
summoned to check assassination on the high seas :— 


“The child in the Puilman-ear uniform just going ashore is a 
wireless operator, aged nincteen. He is attached to a flagship at 


Jeast 120 feet long, under an admiral aged twenty-five, who was, 





till the other day, third mate of a North Atlantic tramp, ‘but who 
now leads a squadron of six trawlers to hunt submarines, The 
principle is simple enough. Its application depends ‘on circum- 
stances and surroundings. One class of German submarines meant 
for murder off the coasts may use a winding and rabbit-like track 


between shoals where the choice of water is limited. career 
is rarely long, but while it lasts moderately exciting. there, tol 
off for deep-sea assassinations, are attended to quite quietly ana 
without any excitement at all. Others, again, work the inside of 
the North Sea, making no distinction between neutrals and Allied 
ships. These carry guns, and since their work keeps them a good 
deal on the surface, the Trawler Fleet, as we know, engages oe 
there—the submarine firing, sinking, and rising again in unexpected 
quarters; the trawler firmg, dodging, and trying to ram. The 
trawlers are strongly built, and can stand a great deal of punish- 
ment.” 

The appetite grows by what it feeds on. All the fishermen 
now want guns. Those with three-pounders clamour for sixes ; 
sixes for twelves; and soon. A West Country mate announced 
that “‘a gun is a handy thing to have aboard.” “ But in 
peace-time,” asked Mr. Kipling, “ wouldn’t it be in the way ?” 
“ We'm used to "em now,” was the answer. “ Niver go to sea 
again without a gun—I wouldn’t—if I had my way. It keeps 
all hands pleased-like.” The fishermen in sweepers to whom 
Mr. Kipling talked agreed that as for their work there was 
“ nothin’ in it.” You simply sweep—keeping at the proper 
distance from your sweeping companion—till your wire fouls 
the mines. Then you go on again till they appear on the 
surface. Then you explode them by rifle fire. Of course, if 
you hit a mine you “go up.” But the thing is to get hold of 
the first mine without hitting it, and then you can go on to the 
next, and so on “im a way ©’ speakin’.” Plainly there is: 
“ nothin’ in it”! 

The gems of the book are the stories of exploits by British 
submarines, which Mr. Kipling heard in conversation or found 
recorded in official reports. The reports from the Sea of Mar- 
mora, he says, read like the diary of energetic weasels m an 
overcrowded chicken-run. There was a priceless entry by ‘one 
commander who said: “At this point I had to go under for a 
little asa man in ‘a boat was trying to grab my periscope with 
his hand.” No mention is made of how the man came ‘there 
or what happened to him afterwards. Another singulatly un- 
frightful entry says: ‘Came across a dhow with a Turkish 
skipper. He seemed so miserable that I let him go.” Yet 
another entry tells how some of the passengers in a Turkish 
steamer, suddenly seeing the British submarine, and arguing 
from ‘German practices what would happen, jumped overboard. 
The commander of the submarine had the trouble-of fishing them 
all out and restoring them to the steamer. He was not killing 
civilians. The following experience was a nightmare, as Mr. 
Kipling justly ealls it :— 

“ There was a boat in the North Sea who ran into a net and was 

caught by the nose. She rose, still entangled, meaning to cut the 
thing away on the surface. But a Zeppelin in waiting saw and 
bombed her, and she had to f° down again at once—but not toe 
wildly or she would gét herself more wrapped up than ever. She 
went down, and by slow working and weaving and wriggling, guided 
only by guesses at the meaning of each scrape and grind net 
on her blind forehead, at last she drew clear. Then she sat on the 
bottom and thought. The question was whether she should go 
back at once and warn her confederates against the trap, or wait till 
the poe ge which she knew the Zeppelin would have signalled 
for, should come out to finish her still entangled, as they would 
suppose, in the net? It was a simple calculation of comparative 
speeds and positions, and when it was worked out she decided to try 
for the double event. Within a few minutes of fhe time she had 
allowed for them, she heard the twitter of four destroyers’ screws 
quartering above her; rose; got her shot in; saw one destroyer 
crumple; hung round till another took the wreck in tow; said 
good-bye to the spare brace (she was at the end of her supplies) and 
reached the rendezvous in time to turn her friends.” 
To take another instance, imagine the strain on the nerves 
of the crew of a submarine which was spotted in the mouth 
of a German river. The commander went under, knowing that 
there was not more than five feet of water over his conning- 
tower as he sat on the silt, and that a German vessel of the 
lightest draught was bound to hit him if she came over. Nothing 
happened to hit him, but the search was conducted scientifically, 
and he heard the rasp of a wire trawl dragging over his hull. 
He turned both his gramophones on to drown the sound. But 
by good luck nothing happened even then, and the crew returned 
to tell the tale. 

Mr. Kipling picks out for discussion a curious point in the 
psychology of sailors which has always seemed to us necessarily 
to differentiate their service from the Army. A naval officer 
has the finest ship in the Fleet under his command (of course ; 
for she is Ais ship) and at the zenith of his pride is transferred 
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to another ship. In a few weeks, or even days, his new ship 
has become the finest in the Fleet. But the changes. go on; 
a man may descend from the lofty deck of a battleship to sub- 
marine work, “and straightway forgets that he ever looked 
down on great rollers from a sixty-foot bridge under the whole 
breadth of heaven, but crawls and climbs and dives through 
conning-towers with those same waves wet in his neck, and when 
the cruisers pass him, tearing the deep open in half a gale, thanks 
God he is not as they are, and goes to bed beneath their dis- 
tracted keels.” One transference succeeds another, and Mr. 
Kipling hits off the truth exactly by saying of a naval officer 
that “he is the Service and not a branch of it.” The sailor's 
esprit de corps if dissected is found to be ultimately esprit of 
the Navy ; the esprit de corps of a soldier is esprit of his regiment. 
Both systems work, because each has become a tradition. But 
we wonder what would happen if Army officers were required 
continually to change regiments ? 





DISCIPLINE AND LEADERSHIP. 


ONCE met, in an obscure corner of the world, a young 
priest of the Roman Church who confessed to me quite 
openly that he was a complete sceptic. He thought, it seemed, 
that, though the Church had played a necessary and useful part 
in the development of mankind, the time was very near when 
its function in history would have been fulfilled, and that it 
would then share the fate of all obsolete institutions. It was 
obviously a great relief to him to say this to any one who mattered 
as little as myself, and whom he was never likely to meet again ; 
but my reception of his confession astonished him almost as 
much as his confession had startled me. Of course what shocked 
me was that, holding the opinions that he did, he should remain 
a priest. I felt that his position must be an intolerable and 
huuiliating one, and I immediately offered to help him to make 
a fresh atart in some other profession, where he could regain his 
self-respect, He thanked me, but coolly informed me that the 
trainiag which a clergyman received in the Roman Church and 
the mechanism which he had to use were so perfect that the 
individual views of the priest did not matter in the least. He 
himself was perfectly able and content to carry on his work 
without believing in it, and in many ways it was work that 
suited him, He. understood my amazement. He agreed that 
in the Reformed Churches such a course would be impossible. 
There the training of the clergy was so inadequate, and the 
science. of souls so little systematized, that everything depended 
on the sincerity of the individual minister; but he assured me 
that in the Roman Church it was not so. 

£ do not for one moment suggest that this young priest was 
in the smallest degree typical of the Roman priesthood; but 
I can see his point—that where discipline is strong and procedure 
stereotyped the strain on the individual leader is very greatly 
reduced. I have often thought of this point since I enlisted in 
“ Kitchener's Army.” Indeed, the difference between the old 
and new Armies is not at all unlike the difference between the 
Roman and Reformed Churches, 

Tn the old Regular Army it has always been recognized that 
all officers and N.C.O.’s could not be expected to be born leaders 
of men. The whole system of military discipline has been built 
up with a view to relieving the strain on the individual, The 
officer’s authority is carefully guarded by an elaborate system 
designed to give him prestige. Heis aman apart. He does not 
mix with the men under his command. They may not even 
approach him directly, but only through the medium of an 
X.C.0. He is always something of an unknown quantity to 
them, and omne ignolum pro magnifico, The N.C.O. is protected 
by the machinery of discipline. His authority is made to depend 
as little as possible on his own force of character. He exercises 
an authority which is vested in the whole body of officers and 
N.C.O.’s throughout the Army. The smallest piece of im- 
pertinence offered to the most junior lance-corporal! is, if he 
likes to make it so, an offence against the discipline of the whole 
battalion, even of the whole Army, and is punishable as such. 
He too has to be as far as possible a man apart. He must 
not have friends among the private soldiers, or be seen in 
theic company. When he receives his promotion first he is 
Generally transferred from one company to another. In fact, 
the Regular Army is a magnificent example of the efficiency 
of discipline. 

Theoretically the ““ New Army” is under the same law as the 
old, the standard of discipline as high, and the method of enfo-cing 





it identical. But as a matter of fact it is quite impossible to 
enforce such a system in practice. In a Regular battalion tho 
tradition, when once established and accepted, is handed dowa 
automatically. The recruits arrive in small batches, and have 
to adapt themselves to the conditions which they find to be 
already in existence. If a recruit fails to adapt himself, he is 
heavily punished, and his life made a burden to him. He has 
sold himself to his country for a term of years, and his feelings 
do not have to be considered. He is either “ made or broken" — 
and that is the very phrase which my priest used to describe his 
training at the seminary. Discipline can be enforced becauss 
there is always a majority which has already been inured to it, 
and an executive of N.C.O.’s who have it bred in the bone. But 
in a battalion of the New Army the conditions are wholly different. 
The vast majority both of the N.C.O.’s and men are, at the time 
of formation, recruits. They are quite new to discipline, and 
full of pernicious civilian ideas about “liberty” and “ the rights 
of man.” Even if it were possible to enforce discipline by 
rigorous punishment, such a course would be inadvisable. 
Recruiting depends for its success very largely on the reporta 
of men newly enlisted as to how they are treated. As long as 
we have to obtain the largest possible number of recruits in 
the shortest possible time, the goodwill of the men already 
enlisted is a primary consideration, and discipline must be 
tempered with tact. 


The net result is that a greatly increased strain is thrown 
on the individual leader. To some extent this applies to afl 
ranks; but it is more especially true of the section leader. Tho 
commissioned officer, even in the citizen Army, has a good deal 
of prestige as long as he does not give it away. He appeara, by 
virtue of his immunity from manual work and competition, his 
superior dress and standard of living. to be a higher sort of being 
altogether. The senior N.C.O. also has a prestige of his owa, 
due to the fact that he is usually an ex-Regular, and has an 
intimate knowledge of his job, and the manner of one who is 
accustomed to be obeyed. But the young lance-corpotal who 
is put in charge of a section has absolutely no prestige, A 
few weeks since he was a recruit himself. Of the work he 
knows little more than the men. He lives and sleeps and messes 
with them. They know all his faults and weaknesses a great 
deal better than he does himself. They are inclined to bo 
jealous of him, and have no respect for him except what he can 
inspire by his inherent force of character. To a great extent 
he is dependent on their goodwill. They can cover his de- 
ficiencies or emphasize them as they like. If he tries to establish 
his authority by reporting them, he can by no means count om 
the sure support of his superiors. Unless they have a very high 
opinion of him, they will be quite likely to conclude that he is 
more bother than he is worth, and reduce him to the ranks. 
In fact, if one wants to study the conditions of sheer natura! 
leadership, one can hardly choose a better subject than the 
average section leader in a “ service battalion.” 


Of course the types vary enormously. At first it is generally 
the men who want promotion that obtain the stripe, and they 
mostly belong to one of two classes. They are either ambitious 
youngsters or blustering bullies. The youngster who wants 
promotion has probably been a clerk and lived ina suburb. Ho 
is better educated and has a smarter appearance than tho 
general run of the men. He covets the stripe because he wants 
to get out of the many menial and dirty jobs incidental to 
barrack life; because he thinks himself “a cut above” his 
fellows and wants the fact to be recognized ; because, in short, 
he thinks that as a lance-corporal he will find life easier and more 
flattering to his self-esteem, He soon finds his mistake. Ho 
annoys the sergeant-major by his incompetence and the men by 
his superior airs. Soon he gets into a panic and begins to nag at 
the men. That is just what they hate. The whole situation reminds 
one of nothing so much as of a terrier barking at a herd of cows. 
As soon as the cows turn on him the terrier begins to waver, and, 
after trying to maintain his dignity by continuing to bark, ends 
by fleeing for dear life with his tail between his legs. So the 
young lance-corporal begins by hectoring the men, and, having 
roused them to a fury of irritation, ends by abject entreaty. 
Finally he is reduced to the ranks. The career of the bully is 
different. He is generally a vulgar, pushing fellow, who likes 
boasting and threatening, likes to feel that men aro afraid of 
him, likes to be flattered by toadies, and likes getting men 
punished. The men hate him; but he sometimes manages to 
bluff the officers and sergeants into thinking that he is a “* smart 
N.C.0.” Usually he comes to a bad end, either through drink 
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or gambling. When he is reduced to the ranks his lot is not an 
enviable one. 

A deplorable number of those who are first promoted finish 
by forfeiting their stripe. Then comes the turn of the man 
who does not covet rank for its own sake, but accepts it because 
he thinks that it is “ up to him” to do so. Generally he is a 
man of few words and much character. He gives an order. 
The man who receives it begins to argue: it is not his turn, 
he has only just finished another job, and so on. The N.C.O. 
fooks at him, and repeats: “ Git on and do it.” The man “ curls 
up,” and does as he is told. An N.C.O. of this sort is popular. 
He saves any amount of wear and tear, and this is appreciated 
by the men. He gets things done, and that is appreciated by 
the sergeants and officers. 

Finally, there is the gentleman, who is the most interesting 
of all from our point of view. He is generally a thoroughly 
bad disciplinarian in the official sense, and at the same time 
he is often a magnificent leader of men. He is fair and dis- 
interested. He has a certain prestige through being rather 
incomprehensible to the average private. He does not care a 
scrap for his rank. He is impervious to the fear of losing it. 
He takes it from a sense of duty, and his one idea is to get 
things done with as little friction as possible. He often succeeds 
in gaining the confidence of his men, so that they will work 
for him as for no one else. But, on the other hand, his methods 
are apt to be quite unorthodox, and highly prejudicial to the 
cause of discipline as a whole. His authority is so personal 
that it is very hard for an ordinary N.C.O. to take his place. 

A man of this sort was given the stripe while his battalion 
was in a rest camp in Flanders, and was put in charge of a 
section which was quite new to him, It was a very uncom- 
fortable camp, and there were endless tiresome fatigues to be 
done. ‘The men, who had just come out of the trenches, and 
had been looking forward to a comparatively easy and luxurious 
time, were in the worst of tempers, The lance-corporal did 
his best. He tried to be scrupulously fair, and to put each 
man on fatigue in his turn; but the men were “out for a 
rew.” In the afternoon he entered the hut, and detailed one 
of the worst grumblers for a fatigue. The man started to 
grumble, and made no sign of moving. The corporal took out 
his watch and announced that if he did not go in two minutes 
he would “ put him on the peg,” which means report him to 
the Captain for refusing to obey an order. The man was defiant, 
and remarked that that was all “ lance-jacks” were for, to 
get men into trouble, and that they could not stand up to a 
fellow as man to man. This was a peculiarly subtle taunt, 
because of course it would mean instant reduction if an N.C.O. 
were found fighting with a man. In the interests of discipline, 
the offender ought to have been made a prisoner at once. ‘This 
eourse, however, did not commend itself to the corporal. He 
was the sort of man who, if he could only maintain his authority 
by such means, would rather resign it. He put back his watch ; 
explained for the benefit of the audience that it was this man’s 
turn, that he was not an N.C.O. for his own amusement, and 
that it gave him no pleasure to get men into trouble; and 
finally ended up by inviting the man to step outside there and 
then and see whether or no he would stand up to him. The 
man collapsed and did as he was ordered, and the lance-corporal 
was well on his way to winning the respect of his section; but 
ef course he had committed a dire offence against military 
discipline. 

Jf I am not mistaken, it was the same N.C.O. who, a few 
days later, was guilty of a similar neglect of duty in the trenches. 
It was at night, and the trench had been badly damaged by 
shell-fire during the afternoon. It was necessary to build up 
the parapet, and owing to the sodden nature of the ground it 
was not possible to take any more earth from the floor of the 
trench. In order to fill the sandbags required, some one had to 
get out of the trench at the back and dig in the open field. The 
eorporal detailed a man for the job, and the man flatly refused 
to go. He had not been out long; his nerves had been shaken 
by the shell-fire that afternoon ; he did not like the idea of going 
eut into the open; he was afraid that when the flares went up 
the Germans would see him; he was afraid of the rain of random 
bullets which always falls at night. Of course he ought to have 


been put under arrest, and tried for (1) cowardice in the face of 
the enemy, and (2) refusing to obey an order. 
might have been “ death ” or “ any less penalty.” 
knew that there was very little real danger. 
man contemptuously, and went and did the job himself. 


His punishment 
The corporal 
He looked at the 





He ' 


had not been at it more than two minutes when the boy—for 
he was little more—came and joined him. ' 

This N.C.O. certainly gained the respect and confidence of his 
men, and there is no possession better worth having from the 
point of view of the individual; but his authority was purely 
personal, and on the whole bad for discipline. He was to 
realize it a little later. An officer, who was in charge of a big 
working party, called for two volunteers to accompany a corporal 
in stalking a German sniper. Not a man volunteered. After 
some minutes, during which the officer appealed and rated in 
vain, a boy came up to this N.C.O. and asked: “* Who’s the 
corporal that’s going?” The N.C.O. replied that he didn’t 
know. “Oh,” said the boy, with obvious disappointment, “ if 
it had been you I would have volunteered.” For the corporal 
it was at once his reward and his condemnation. He realized 
then that though it is a fine thing when men trust their leader 
and will follow him anywhere, it is a still finer thing when they 
will stand by any leader, whether they know him or not; and 
this last is the fruit of perfect discipline. 

A StupENT In ARMS, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AN IMPERIAL PLEDGE CAMPAIGN: A CALL TO 
CHIVALRY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—Economy and efficiency ery out for a “* D.M.G.” crusade. 
“Drink Must Go!” The response to the King was not as 
general as was hoped; but this was due, among other out- 
standing reasons, to lack of concerted action and organization 
on the part of the great Societies of the country, which hardly 
knew how to make the most of the unprecedented and sudden 
action of His Majesty. Perhaps the time has come to organize. 
Apart from national prohibition, which we are not likely to 
get from the present Government, I think that an Imperial 
Pledge Crusade will prove the most immediately effective 
method of facing the situation. May I venture to put a 
scheme before you, with all diffidence? I would not make 
such a venture had you not so generously referred to the 
“ Catch-my-Pal ” crusade in your article on December 18th. 

We need economy and efficiency to win the war, and we 
shall need them just as much when the war is won. When 
our best men are coming back there will be such a recrudescence 
of drunkenness and its allied debaucheries, and of inefficiency 
and waste, as will make us wish many of our men had died 
at the hands of the Huns, unless we do something drastic with 
the drink and drinking customs now. I would much rather 
my son should fall before a German Hun than before a British 
publican. If the war is short, and drink remains, there will 
be moral disaster among the men. If the war is long, and 
drink remains, there will be not only moral disaster, but also 
financial bankruptcy. Our time to act is now. There is a 
tide in our temperance affairs just now, and if we do not take 
it at the flood we shall have to write, “ Large! Late! Too 
Late!” on the tombstone of our muddled enthusiasms. 

We must start and organize an Imperial Crusade of Chivalry 
among our moderate drinkers. Such a crusade will help every 
other movement now working, or about to work. Moderate 
drinkers are the crux of the whole situation. They are the 
mainstay of “ the trade” which is our most efficient cause of 
jnefficiency. If all the moderate drinkers would follow the 
example of the King, the breweries, distilleries, and public- 
houses would have to close within a year. The King resorted 
to chivalry when he “ imposed upon himself” total abstinence 
for public reasons. He saw that chivalry is the direct road to 
economy and efficiency. If moderate drinkers will only be 
chivalrous like him, we shall find that personal prohibition 
will probably be better than national prohibition during the 
period of the war, as it will not engender strife at Westminster, 
and it will help problems, like “ compensation,” automatically 
to solve themselves. We expect chivalry at home as well as 
abroad. Why should a man who goes into a public-house to 
indulge in drink expect another man to go into a trench for 
him and indulge in dealth ? The Empire expects every man to 
do his duty, and never so much as to-day. Every man must 
“do his bit.’ Every drinker can do his bit by dropping his 
“drop.” Every drinker can say, as an Irishman in Coleraine 
said lately, when asked to take a drink: “ No thank ye. Me 
an’ the King have quit.” Chivalry at home is surely not dead 
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among the drinkers, preserved in spirits of wine. Surely it 
is alive, preserved in spirits of men, who will give up their 
glass for an Empire's glory. 

In the “ Catch-my-Pal” crusade the drinker was expected 
to give up his drink for the sake of a pal. And what a response ! 
Now every drinker is expected to give up his drink for the 
sake of an Empire! What will be the response? That crusade 
was largely conducted by those who had been drinkers. Can 
we not have an Imperial Crusade largely conducted by our 
present drinkers? If they will respond to the call of chivalry, 
they will find more exhilaration in chivalry than in alcohol, 
as they gather in legions around their King. And if with thom 
all the great Societies of the Empire will resolve themselves 
into legions! What a sight for our King! What an inspiration 
to our Empire! What a joy to our God! We are out against 
a big foe, and we must do a big thing in a systematic way. We 
need four millions to fight the Germans. We need forty millions 
to fight the drink, if we are to have an overwhelming victory 
both at home and abroad. 

Let us mobilize! Let the Church lead the way! In this 
crusade every minister can be a combatant. He already has 
his commission. His congregation is his company. It may 
take more chivalry to lead a congregation against the drink 
than a company against the Germans. If “like a mighty 
army moves the Church of God” against our Empire's greatest 
enemy, by the simple expedient of avoiding the drink, the 
other Legions will muster as never before, and we shall have 
chivalry, economy, and efficiency, which will make us Britons 
irresistible in the name of God and Liberty. 

I should be greatly obliged if those who agree with the pro- 
positions here set forth and with the “Suggested Constitution” 
would communicate direct with me. They should address 
letters: “The Rev. Robert J. Patterson, West Central Hotel, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosert J. Parrerson 


(Suggested Namo) 
THE LEGIONS OF EMPIRE, 


(Suggested) 
CONSTITUTION. 
A.— Name. 
The Legions of Empire (Official). The Legions (Popular). 
B.—Object. 


(1) The Mobilization of the Forces of Imperial Efficiency and 
Economy in an Imperial Pledge-Signing Campaign. * 

(2) To organize every Municipality and Community through their 
Religious, Social Welfare, Brotherhood, Labour, Friendly, and other 
Societies, for the enrolment of so many new members in the ranks 
of Total Abstinence, during the period of the war, as shall secure 
the Economy and Efficiency necessary, along this particular line, 
to win the war. 

C.—Declaration. 

To maintain the Inheritance of Empire obtained for us by our 
Fathers, I, a patriotic British Citizen, following the example of 
my King, solemnly promise to abstain (or to continue to abstain) 
from all intoxicating drinks as beverages during the period of the 
war; and I will try to get another to do the same. As far as possible 
1 will devote what I thus save to our War Loans, 

D.— Organization. 

(1) It is recommended that a public meeting, arranged by the 
eoncerted action of the permanent Religious, Moral, Social, and 
ether agencies in the municipality or district, be held, at which a 
Legion Council, consisting of representatives of these various agen- 
eies, together with as many non-abstainers as can be secured to act, 
shall be formed for the purpose of dividing the locality into sections 
and organizing a house-to-houso Crusade in such manner that all 
= in the locality shail be asked to become members of the 

ions. 

(2) It is recommended that use be made of a Declaration Form, 
for individuals or for families, as the case may be, and that theso 
forms be systematically distributed from house to house on a 
specified date, and systematically collected on a specified date. 

(3) For the distribution and collection of the forms, Boy Scouts, 
Boys’ Brigades, Church Lads’ Brigades, and kindred organizations 
may be employed, together with such other volunteer forces as can 
be mobilized. 

(4) In districts whero there are no Societies organized outside the 
Churches, or where there are not sufficient members of such Societies 
to carry out the Crusade, it is recommended that the canvass bo 
undertaken by the Congregations. 

(5) It is recommended that, before and after the distribution 
of the declaration forms, as many public meetings as shall bo con- 
sidered advisable by the Legion Council, and addressed, preferably, 
by persons who have hitherto been non-abstainers, shall be held 
for the formation of the public opinion and enthusiasm necessary 
to encourage those who might hesitate to sign the declaration. 
Where such meetings cannot be organized, it is suggested that 
encouragement be given from the pulpits of the various churches. 

(6) It is recommended that there be a “ Down Glasses” Sunday 
observed in every Church, Bible Class, Adult School, or other Sunday 
meeting, to inaugurate a “ Down Glasses" woek in the locality, 





during which all persons desiring the success of tho movement will 
try to get as many of their friends and acquaintances as possible 
to sign the declaration. 

(7) Every person who signs the declaration in the presence of « 
friend, and returns it to the Legion Council, shall be a Member of 
the Legions. 

(8) It is suggested that overy member, at the time of handing ia 
his or her declaration form, shall contribute (?) towards the expenses 
of the Crusade locally and at headquarters. 

(9) All declaration forms shall be scrutinized and tabulated by 
the Legion Council, or by a Committee or Committees appointed 
by the Council for this purpose, and returns shall bo made to head- 
quarters. 

(10) It is to be understood that the object of the Crusado is not 
to form a new Society or to gain members for any Society, but, 
in the spirit of the King’s Declaration, to increase the Economy and 
Efficiency of the Empire. With this object in view, it is expected 
that all the Churches and Societies will co-operate with enthusiasm. 

(11) Every Society taking part in the campaign may, by such 
action, and under its own distinctive title, become a Legion, ¢.g. :— 
Ecclesiastical : Church of England Legion, Wesleyan Legion, Presby- 
terian Legion, Father Mathew Legion, &c., &c. Friendly : Rechabite 
Legion, Sons of Temperance Legion, Sons of Pheenix Legion, &c., &e. 
Temperance: Good Templar Legion, Women's Legion, National 
Temperance Legion, &o., &c. Brotherhood, Labour, &c., &c. The Army 
Legion ; The Navy Legion; The Munitions Legion, &c. 

(12) The United Forces in any specific division of the Empire 
shall be called Legions, e.g.:—The English Legions, The Scots 
Legions, The Irish Legions, The Welsh Legions, The Canadiaa 
Legions, &c., &o. 

(13) The Legions shall be Non-Political and Non- Sectarian. 

(14) Members shall be expected to wear the Badge of tho Legions 
during the period of the war. 

It ts suggested that a National Council representative of the various 
Churches, Societies, and Unions referred to in the constitution be held 
tn London for deliberation and the inauguration of the Crusade. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 





“DOWN GLASSES!” 
{To THR EpiToR OF THR “ SreoraToR.”} 

Str,—I have read with interest your articles in tho last fow 
numbers of the Spectator in which you advocate “ Down Glasses 
during the War.” It strikes me, however, as somewhat remark- 
able that you fail to see that the argument for ‘“ Down Glasses 
during the War "’ is essentially an argument for ““ Down Glasses 
during Peace.” It seems to me very strange that, in making an 
effort to rouse the country to restrict the manufacture and sale 
of alcohol during the war, you should ask help from every one 
except from’ those who had already acted out before the war 
what you now advocate during the war. I am one of those 
whom, as a tectotaler, you designate an “ extremist.” It would 
be of interest to me, and doubtless to many others of your 
readers, if you would kindly explain what difference there is 
between an act of self-denial made in order to fight effectually an 
enemy on the Continent, and a similar act of self-denial made in 
order to fight effectually an enemy within our own gates. It is 
only by a successful attack upon the enemy within our own gates 
that your enterprise can affect the enemy on the Continent.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Cuartes W. Catucart, F’.R.C.S. 

Edinburgh. 

[We of course desire the help of all temperance advocates, 
moderate or extreme. But such help is already ours. What 
we are asking for is the support of those who, though they are 
moderate users of intoxicants in peace time, agree that we 
must put down our glasses if we are to win the war. Such 
persons will not join except “for the duration of the war.”’— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


{To THe Epiror oF THs “ SrecraTor.”} 
Str,—Asg an officer of the C.L.N.G.V. helping to pass our men on 
from Victoria to other great termini when they come home on 
leave, I can say that the blessing of the prohibited hours at 
present in force helps enormously to pass the men to their homes 
without the temptation to drop in at the “ public”—often te 
lose their leave. If only the Trade Unions, some of whom 
are shouting to have the restriction removed, would realize 
what a good thing it is to our men and what a help it is to those 
endeavouring to help our men, they would be less selfish in the 
desire to drink in prohibited hours. I am much in favour of 
your “Down Glasses” policy. I only wish you would draw 
attention to the benefit to the troops returning from the front 
that this latest Order has been.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mervyn Herarata, 
Adjt. Ist Batt, C.L.N.G.Y. 
Penn Court, 54 Cromwell Road, 8.W. 





{To tas Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—I was talking yesterday to a police constable, a native of 
my village, who is in the Force in one of our largest dockyard 
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and military towns. His beat is just outside.a slum which has 
Leen described as equal in depravity to any in London or New 
York. He tells ‘me he has not had a single case of drunkenness 
since the restriction order, and before that he was “‘ real ashamed 
to take up'so many women.” Hesays: ‘ They rolled up in their 
taxis next day and paid their fines, and then went on as bad 
as ever.” Surely exceptional circumstances need exceptional 
legislation. But our leaders (save the mark!) have not suf- 
ficient imagination amongst them to see the meaning of plain 
facts.—-I am, Sir, &e., M. P. 





{To THE EpiToR or Tee “ SprcratTor.”) 
Sir,—In a footnote to a letter on this subject in your last issue 
you disclaim the suggestion that the Spectator is pursuing a 
temperance crusade, and base your advocacy of prohibition 
during the war solely on the ground of economy. But surely 
this is unduly restricting the area of appeal. Apart from any 
theoretical or doctrinaire propaganda, there are other practical 
considerations of at least equal weight with that of economy. 
What about efficiency 2? One may hope that your incisive logic 
may also be employed in opening men’s eyes to the fact that the 
efficiency of this country in all that makes for victory is being 
more sapped and diluted by drink than by any other cause 
whatever.—I am, Sir, &c. J. W. Joynr. 
* 2 Carlingford Road, Hampstead. 
. [We have again and again associated efficiency with economy 
as imperative arguments for the policy of ‘“‘ Down Glasses.” — 
Ep. Spectator] 





SHOULD THE CLERGY ENLIST ? 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
8rr,--The question whether the clergy should enlist as com- 
batants is for some of them, especially the junior clergy, an 
anxious and difficult question. Authorities which by their 
sound learning and official position claim and deserve attention 
and respect speak with contradictory voices: some aflirming, 
ethers denying military rights to the clergy. In these circum- 
stances it may, perhaps, serve a useful purpose to review briefly 
the history of the question. 

No guidance in its solution can be found in the New Testament 
except in the simple, yet most strong, fact that in the New 
Testament no fixed gulf of professional distinction separates 
the duties of the clergy from those of the laity. A medical 
layman wrote the Third Gospel and the Book of the Acts. 
St. Paul discovered no Apostolic impropriety in plying his trade. 
The seven deacons, men full of faith and the Holy Ghost, were 
specially ordained for financial administration. The reason 
given by the Aposiles for refusing to serve tables was not that 
table-serving did not become the Apostolic office, but that they 
bad not time for it. 

Passing beyond the New Testament, we soon meet with the 
public refusal of the early Christians to serve as soldiers, on the 
ground that shedding of blood was anti-Christian. But this plea 
applied to laymen as well as clergy. In those days it never 
eeems to have occurred to any one to suggest that the laity 
wight carry the sword and the clerisy not: far less that the 
elerisy might urge the laity to bear arms, yet not bear arms 
themselves. In course of time, however, ecclesiastical dis- 
tinctions crept in. The clergy were forbidden to follow trades, 
or dress like other men, to marry, to bear arms; and in divers 
ether ways were bidden to form themselves into a caste secluded 
from their fellow-citizens and largely exempt from the duties 
ordinarily appertaining to the rights of citizenship. Ido not stay 
to inquire whether this professional separation has not drawn 
down a great blight on both Christianity and citizenship; nor 
to observe how all through the Middle Age all ranks of clergy from 
Popes downwards have violated these ecclesiastical regulations, 
have shed blood themselves and have promoted the shedding of 
blood in vast streams by others. My present point is that any 
distinction which discharges the clergy from the vital duties of 
citizenship, or which permits them to urge others to do what 
they shrink from doing themselves, is anything but a religious 
and is altogether an ecclesiastical distinction. 

At the Reformation the Church of England carried over all 
too many, and yet but few, of these ecclesiastical regulations 
and by-laws. 1 can find nowhere in her Authorized formularies, 


her Canons and Constitutions, her Liturgies or Articles or 
Ordinal, in nothing to which the clergy at their ordination give 
their assent and consent, which either expressly or by impli- 
cation debars them from bearing arms in defence of mercy, 





freedom, truth, and righteousness. They may not follow 
soldiering as a permanent trade ; but temporary soldiering for 
the duration of the present war, and no longer, is not a profitable 
trade but an heroic self-sacrifice. Similarly, a clergyman may 
not be a member of the House of Commons, though he may be a 
Member of Parliament, and sit in the House of Lords as some 
of the highest rank of the clergy sit. Whatever light, therefore, 
mediaeval traditions, or ecclesiastical by-laws, or even ancient 
statutes of the realm, may throw upon the history of clerical 
exemption from military service, no such exemption is claimed, 
or can be found, in the documentary covenants by which an 
Anglican clergyman at his ordination binds himself. If, then, 
his conscience bids him go forth with his life in his hand to 
defend the right, the cause of the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, I do not see how he can be justly acensed either of 
disloyalty to the Church or declension from his ministerial vows, 
So long as he keeps himself unspotted from the world, such self- 
sacrifice is surely not far removed from pure and undefiled 
religion. 

In what cases, and in what circumstances, the clergy are 
justified in leaving their ministerial work at home in order to 
undertake military service abroad is a wholly and altogether 
different question, and lies quite apart, from the question 
with which this letter deals. Personally I cherish a deep con- 
viction that spiritual work at home is at present ovr ‘sorest 
need and the highest form of National Service, and that unless a 
clergyman is doubly persuaded in his own mind, in the forum 
of conscience and before God, that it is his imperative duty to 
leave his present work and enlist, then his enlistment seems to 
me an impulsive dereliction of duty, and he is mistaking the 
glamour of battle for a summons to service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rose Castle, Carlisle. J. W. Carron. 

[The Bishop of Carlisle proves beyond question that there is 
nothing to prevent a clergyman of the Church of England—that 
is, of a Reformed Church professing no allegiance to the Church 
of Rome—from bearing arms. He can fight as he can marry or 
perform any other function of citizenship—provided, of course, 
that he does not thereby abandon essential duties. That for 
most clergymen the prime duty is to do their work at home 
we agree, but there are also cases—as, for example, that of young 
curates or men only just ordained—where men may plead 
that for them the prime duty is to bear arms in the cause of 
their country and of righteousness.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT AND THE WAR 
{To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."'} 

Sm,—You will have noticed in the past ten weeks a marked 
change both of tone and temper on the part of President Wilson 
in his dealings with Germany. It is understood that the Presi- 
dent desires re-election next year, and if this is the case he will 
have in some way to recover, not only the self-respect of the 
American nation which he has jeopardized since the * Lusitania’ 
horror, but, what is almost as important to that strange polyglot 
but on the whole admirable community, the respect that America 
had previously commanded abroad since Lincoln's Adminis- 
tration. And this being the case, it is very important to recognize 
the directness of the appeal to President Wilson by the mort 
responsible elements in his party. I do not refer to great 
metropolitan organs such as the New York Times and World ; 
the attitude of these papers is already familiar on this side. 
But a leading article in the Louisville Courier-Journal of Decem- 
ber 9th is now before me, and I venture to send you a lengthy 
extract, because no one is higher in the councils of the Demo- 
cratic Party than its proprietor and editor, Colonel Henry 
Watterson, and those who have long known and admired that 
very outspoken Kentuckian will have no doubt whatever that 
this particular editorial is from his pen and no other. The 
Courier-Journal is by all odds the most important Press-orgen 
of the President’s party south of Mason and Dixon's Line, end 
this is how it reflects on a recent speech of Hindenburg whea 
kite-flying for terms of peace :— 

“But apart from our obvious interest in a permanent European 
settlement with the Hohenzollern and the Hapsburg—not the 
German people—we have a score to settle which will down at no 
man’s bidding $ the organized movement to involve us in civil wat 
by a subsidized Teutonic propaganda, which was none the less an 
invasion because it was absurd and contemptible; the murders of 
our women and children in the Irish Sea, yet unatoned and umavenged ; 
the criminal activities directed from Berlin at once against our 
neutrality and our industries, and the impudent support given 
these first by the Hapsburg through Dumba, then by the Hohen- 
zollern through Bernstorff, Boy-Ed, and Von Papen, who yet 
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linger unwelcome on this forbidden threshold. Except for these 
‘men and their deeds, direct or indirect, public opinion in the 
United States might be divided. It is substantially united. As 
mattera now stand the American who sides with the Hohen- 
zollern and the Hapsburg—to Hell with them !—is disloyal to 
America. Whoever he is, wherever he be found, he isa traitor to his 
country: the man Ford, whether he is a self-exploiting advertiser 
or @ wretch made insane by the inrush of gold; the man Bryan, 
whother he. be the crazy visionary he has always seemed, or a sleek 


humbug out for gate-money and the Nobel prize ; in short, the man 
behind the alleged peace societies, whether that man be a crank or a 
m Von Hindenburg sounds the first official note of despair. 


ercenary. 
The Prussian Staff begins to realize that at least there is a People, if 
there is.no God. The shoe pinches at home. There is a German 
winterahead. Yea! there is a Russian winter ahead. Peace were 
a. boon indeed. Nor will the Government of the United States stand 
idly by and see the slaughter go on, if there be some Teuton power 
to. treat with on the basis of the only sottlement which the world 
can permit—the dismemberment of the German Empire, and the 
relegation of the four considerable kingdoms it contains back to their 
original’ sovereignties; the recession of and Lorraine to 
France and the return of tho money wrung. from France.in 1870; 
complete indemnity to Belgium, and finally universal disarmament. 
Our own little bill on account of the ‘ Lusitania,’ the * Arabic,’ 
“ Ancona,’ and other matters appertaining to the massacre of our 
women and children, not to mention pay for each factory destroyed 
by German agents—these items can wait awhile. The Hohenzollern 
and the Hapsburg—to Hell with them!—being down and out, we 
shall not be too pressing. But Belgium first of all! Come Hind, 
old sport, since you are such a lover of Peace, how do you like the 
lay-out 2?” 
“What is the matter with M’arse Henry Watterson” and his 
splendid old Blue Grass State ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. FE. 





“CREDITABLE JOURNALISM.” 
fiv tHe Eprror or Tae “ Srecraror.’’] 

Sre,—Though I have been a diligent reader of the Spectator 
for thirty years, I have never felt impelled before now to become 
one of its correspondents. But your Christmas number supplies 
such cogent and amusing illustrations of partisanship, veiled 
by a severely philosophical manner, that I cannot refrain from 
asking you to allow me to enter my respectful protest. 

¢t) You commend Mr. Stanton for his manly speech in the 
House, and with this we anti-conscriptionists will heartily 
agree. But when you describe him as “a man fighting alone 
against the powerful organizations of the Labour and the Radical 
Parties ” (the italics are mine), and winning “ on the compulsory 
service ticket,’ you: entirely misunderstand the meaning and 
significance of the Merthyr election. It is truethat Mr. Stanton’s 
opponent received the support of Mr. Arthur Henderson and 
Mr. William Brace. But though they are members of the 
Coalition Government, they are not Radicals any more than 
they are Tories. I do not know of a single Radical who opposed: 
Mr. Stanton, though I know many; including the Radical 
candidate, Mr. Artemus Jones, who supported him. Why do 
you say that the Radical organization fought against Mr. 
Stanton ? FE challenge you to produce any evidence to preve 
your allegation. You might with equal truth assert that the 


Tory organization opposed him, but this you were careful not ' 


to do. Why? As a matter of fact, it ia perfectly well known 
that Mr. Stanton’s victory was due to a combination of Tories 
and Radicals to. defeat “‘ Keir Hardieism”™ in the Merthyr 
Boroughs. Nor is it right to claim Mr. Stanton’s victory as a 
triumph for compulsion. Mr. Stanton in his speech expressly 
stated that, though he himself was prepared to vote for con- 
scription if necessary, the great majority of his supporters 
were in favour of the voluntary system. The Merthyr result 
is evidence of the invincible spirit of the country to fight this 
war to the bitter end. It is too bad to distort this fine feeling 
of patriotism to serve controversial purposes. 

(2) Equally removed from the facts is “ Left-Centre’s” 
letter, in which he quotes a provincial paper’s criticism of the 
deputation that waited on Mr. Asquith as “ a credit to provincial 
journalism.” It suggests that the deputation was intended 
“to persuade the Prime Minister to play fast and loose ” with 
his pledge to the married men. I absolve the provincial organ 
of any intentional desire to distort the truth or to cast aspersions 
on the sense of honour of responsible politicians. I only accuse 
it of accepting too readily the jaundiced insinuations of the 
less reputable organs of the London Press. But what can one 
say of a journal of the standing and reputation of the Spectator 
republishing its ill-informed comments, and apparently, by 
itg laudatory footnote, placing its imprimatur on them? The 
Spectator at least has no excuse, for on December 22nd Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, M.P., and I, two of the deputation’s speakers, made 
our position perfectly clear in the House of Commons. I did 


not, indeed, disguise my opinion that the distinction between 
married and unmarried men, which does not obtain in any 
conscriptionist country, ought never to have been mado; but 
both Mr. Thomas and I made it plain that in our opinion the 
pledge, once given by the Prime Minister, must be kept in 
letter and in spirit. I wonder if the Spectator would be so careless 
of the views and reputations of M.P.’s who agreed with it about 
compulsion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, W. Lrewetyy Witcrams. 

(We shall not argue with Mr. Llewelyn Williams, It is too 
obvious that he would, whatever wo wrote, adopt the attitude 
of the Brahmin in Southey’s poem:— 

“Tam a blessed Glendoveer, 
*Tis mine to speak and yours to hear.” 

—Eb. Spectator.] 





A CREDIT TO PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 
(To tae Epitror or tas “ Srecraro2z.”| 
Sir,—Many persons who appreciate a good and fair newspaper 
would welcome the letter by “ Left-Centre” on this subject, 
even if they had. no knowledge of the Eastern Daily Press. 
Almost everything that he said could be justly said of another 
excellent provincial daily, the Western Daily Press, so long 
published at Bristol, which journal not only keeps up its old teadi- 
tions, but has issued a long series of illuminating leading articloa 
on various features of the war, which compare well with the beat 
of such in any London daily paper. In your editorial note you 
remind your readers that “there are plenty of weekly ‘local 
papers’ which show that the profession of journalism is still 
one of which its members may be proud.” I venture to think, 
Sir, that for “ weekly’’ the word “daily” was meant; foc 
to-day there are a number of brilliantly and honourably coa- 
ducted high-class morning. papers, both Liberal and Conservative, 
between Newcastle and Plymouth and between Manchester and 
Ipswich. The fact that in some districts people do not seem 
to appreciate the excellence of their local dailies is indeed 
deplorable; and it has been observed during recent years that 
the taste for “ London journals of the baser sort” is largely 
that of women, The. type of mind which thinks a Londoa 
journal must necessarily be better than a provincial one is akin 
to that which likes to imagine Paris.a den of iniquity, The 
mental vision is about as broad and: the prejudice about as great 
in either case, A month before war broke out I heard at a 
Seetch railway station a man of sixty, looking very pleased 
with himself, ask for the Daily Mail. On being told. that the 
Scotsman and Glasgow Herald only were on, sale that morning, 
he replied that he had never heard of them, and inquired if 
there were any London news ia either. But before he would 
. invest a penny in anything so provincial, I, asa disinterested 
person, had to tell him he would probably find all he wanted 
therein. I was. doubtless not alone in hoping that geatlemaa 
would prolong his holiday in Scotland.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Strvaet Taompson, 





CABINET SALARIES. 
{To Tag EBprrom Of Tag “ SrectaToR.”} 
Sm,—I have been meditating over your article on Ministerial 
salaries in the Spectator of December Lith. The deeper my medi- 
tation, the greater my dismay at the opinions expressed. Such 
dismay is not lightened by the belief that in normal! ante-bellum 
times your arguments would. haye been sound. But these times 
have gone, and will not return for many a year tocome. Economy 
should be our rule now ; economy must be our law shortly, and 
that of every other European nation engaged in this financially 
disastrous war. Qur rulers when the war started spent money 
like water, and have continued doing so ever since. Contracts 
have been entered into wholesale without regard to cost or 
value obtained. Married recruits, entailing pensions to widows 
and children, have been deliberately preferred to bachelors. 
Wages have, through the ignorance of Government Departments 
of ordinary business arrangements, been forced up so that 
to-day men who sixteen months ago would have been pleased to 
be earning 50s. are getting from £7 to £10, and seriously con- 
templating striking for higher wages. Prisoners of war have 
been interned on Atlantic liners when huts would have sufficed, 
and cost not a tenth of the hire of the ships. Freights have been 
forced up in every port owing to there being no proper super- 
vision of Government shipping arrangements. One might go on 
multiplying instances almost endlessly. The men responsible 





are our rulers, and, having set us such an example of gross 
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extravagance in every direction, surely the least they can do 
is now to impress upon the nation the dire necessity of a rigid 
economy. What better way than to say: “So convinced are 
we of the necessity of all-round saving that we will forgo, say, 
one-third of our official salaries during the war, and for such 
period thereafter as may be considered necessary”? Our 
Ministers could add with justice: ‘‘ And we shall then be 
receiving incomes higher than most, and as large as any Minis- 
terial salaries in Europe or America.” It is a curious fact that 
Mr. Tennant’s statement in the House of Commons a short time 
ago that in one command (the size of which he declined to 
specify) there had been saved in the month of October eight 
hundred thousand pounds of meat, a ton of pepper, a ton of 
mustard, and, I think, ten tons of bread, was only, so far as I 
have seen, commented on in one paper, and that in Punch, who 
wisely suggested that, if that was the result of a month’s saving, 
what must the total waste have amounted to? Vast expénditure 
is unavoidable; enormous waste is avoidable, and unless our 
methods financial are drastically altered, and that shortly, this 
country will be faced by the only enemy of which there is any 
real need to be alarmed—namely, want of funds. Example is 
better than precept. Let our Government, as Ministers and as 
individuals, set the example of economy, and the country will 
follow them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREVILLE G. CHRISTOPHER. 

& Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 

[Our correspondent appears to have entirely missed the point 
of our article. It was not that there was no need of economy, 
but that paying low salaries to men in supreme power was very 
bad economy indeed. By all means let Ministers set an example 
in personal thrift, save a good proportion of their salaries, and 
invest in the War Loans, but do not let us be so foolish asa nation 
as to imagine that it can ever be good economy to employ cheap 
Cabinet Ministers. Either no salaries at all (which is utterly 
undemocratic) or else adequate pay.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE ATTACKS ON MRS. SAVILE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

fir,—The attacks which have recently been made against 
Mrs. Savile, giving the general impression that she is a German 
woman employed in a position which would render her a danger 
to this country, have caused so serious an injury to that lady 
and her family that we trust you will make public the following 
facts with a view to showing these attacks were founded on a 
false and misleading basis. Mrs. Savile’s father became a 
naturalized Englishman in 1857, and obtained a commission 
in the Army at the time of the Crimean War. He afterwards 
married an Englishwoman, and Mrs. Savile was the daughter 
of that marriage. Her parents separated almost immediately 
after her birth, when Mrs. Savile was brought up in England 
by her mother, where she has lived ever since. She can only 
recollect seeing her father on two occasions, both many years 
ago. Her brother became naturalized in Germany years ago, 
in order to complete his title to some property in that country. 
He married an Englishwoman, but has lived a life entirely 
apart from his sister, the two never having met during the 
last fifteen years, and only corresponding very infrequently, 
generally by postcards. Except for her brother and his wife, 
Mrs. Savile has never written to, or known in any way, her 
ether German connexions, or indeed any other person in 
Germany. For upwards of twenty-six years she has been the 
wife of an English clergyman. Mrs. Savile is therefore English 
by birth, education, and marriage, and we venture to think 
that to all fair-minded people her sympathies in the present 
erisis would naturally be presumed, as indeed is the case, to 
be upon the side of this, her own country.—We are, Sir, &c., 

66 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. FARRER AND Co. 

[We are delighted to publish Messrs. Farrer’s letter. It 
shows how cruel and unjust was the attack on Mrs. Savile. 
We cannot, of course, be too vigilant in regard to German 
espionage. But this is not vigilance. It is unreasoning panic. 
—Epb. Spectator.) 





THE CULTIVATION OF UNTILLED LAND. 
[fo THE EDITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”} 
£mm,—I beg to bring before your readers the following simple 
scheme in operation bere, in the belief that it is capable of 
widespread adoption, and that the economy effected by it 
would in the aggregate amount to a very considerable total. 





————)> 


Plots of vacant land, such as the gardens of empty houses, 
building sites, &c., are being cultivated by persons of both 
sexes and all ages, who have joined together to give their labour 
free, and to grow vegetables, which will be presented to local 
war hospitals. To start such a scheme it is merely necessary 
to call a meeting of persons interested, and to get the permission 
of landowners to use the land rent free for this patriotic purpose. 
As tillage improves land otherwise lying idle, permission will 
probably in most cases be obtained. The present is an excellent 
time for digging untilled land, so as to expose it to the weather 
before planting next spring. This employment gives fresh air 
and exercise to the many who must, for reasons of health, get 
exercise somehow—often by aimless walks, or by games, for 
which at this time they have not much heart. Expert advice 
will be readily obtainable everywhere by amateur diggers, in 
order to make a success of their work. Even though the produce 
is not given to war hospitals, but divided among those con- 
tributing their labour, the net saving to the country is the 
same. The economy effected especially applies to suburban 
areas, where there is a huge expenditure on the transport of 
vegetables from market, although even a part of the land given 
up to flowers in these areas could supply a large part of the 
local demand for vegetables.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Milton, Hanis. R. D. MacGrecor. 





CANNING AND DISRAELI IN POLITICAL NOVELS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpecratToR.”] 
Srr,—In your last issue your correspondent “J.-A. L. F.” asks 
whether there are any other novels, besides those old and 
forgotten works which he quotes, in which Canning or Disraek 
appears. In Anthony Trollope’s political novels “‘ Mr. Daubeny ” 
is undoubtedly Disraeli, as ‘‘ Mr. Gresham” is Gladstone, and 
“Mr. Monk” Bright. “Sir Timothy Beeswax” in The Prime 
Minister or The Duke’s Children is also, 1 think, intended for 
Disraeli, whom Trollope disliked and distrusted, as did so many 
of his contemporaries, of both parties. Even as a novelist 
Trollope would not admire Disraeli, whose works, he complained, 
smelt of hair-oil, just as somebody said that Scott’s last novel 
** smelt of apoplexy.” Trollope, it may be conjectured from his 
autobiography and contemporary evidence, had no passion for 
clean linen, any more than Dr. Johnson, and the gorgeousness of 
Disraeli disgusted him. Admirably as Trollope succeeded with 
lawyers and clergymen, his politicians are mere shadows, and 
his Daubeny and Beeswax, as skits on Disraeli, are trash. 
Indeed, Disraeli’s personality was so exotic and so strongly 
marked that it was impossible to caricature him. You either 
had to introduce him in propria persond, as Mrs. Craigie did 
(‘our splendid friend Disraeli”’), or let him alone, Disraeli’s 
own method in political fiction was to introduce the leading 
statesmen of the day in their own names, and to group around 
them the characters of his novel, some of whom were real 
persons. Thus Endymion opens with the last hours of Canning, 
and plunges into the political intrigues that followed that event. 
Mr. Ferrars goes to see “ the Duke ’—i.e., of Wellington—and 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell are frequently introduced. 
In Coningsby and Sybil we have the same mixture of real and 
imaginary persons, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Lord Lyndhurst flitting across the stage through figures, 
some real under pseudonyms (as Croker under the name of 
Rigby, and Lord Hertford under the name of Monmouth), and 
some imaginary, as Coningsby, Millbank, and Sidonia, and some 
half real and half imaginary, as “‘ Lord Roehampton,” who is 
more than half Palmerston. Thackeray adopts something of 
the same method in Esmond, where he makes the first Pretender, 
Bolingbroke, Addison, Steele, Atterbury, Marlborough, play 
with his puppets from Castlewood. It is curious that nobody 
has been able—though many have tried—to catch Disraeli’s 
secret of mixing real and imaginary politicians into a good 
novel. Trollope’s politicians, such as “ Phineas Finn,” are the 
merest sticks, and the political principles, which he innocently 
tells us that he meant to impress upon the world, are common- 
place twaddle. On the other hand, the contested election in 
Ralph the Heir is one of the best things in all his books, because 
it was founded on the writer’s personal experience at Beverley. 
The truth probably is that no one can write a good political 
novel who has not sat in the House of Commons and belonged to 
a political club. With all deference to Mrs. Craigie and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, no woman can write a good political novel, 
because she never has seen le dessous des cartes, and never can 
hear the way in which professional politicians talk in the lobbies 
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and the clubs. Unfortunately, however, a seat in the House of 

Commons, and participation in the grossly cynical chat of 
litical tradesmen, do not confer the power of writing a good 

political novel, of which there are none but Disraeli’s.—I am, 

fir, &c., Antuur A. BavMany. 
44 Hyde Park Square, W. 





NEW YEAR’S DAY, 1871. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
§ir,—I am sending this to you (a poem by my father, Francis 
Turner Palgrave, out of print for many years) on the chance 
that you should think it of interest to reprint in your New 
Year's issue of the Spectator. As you will see, it was written 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and it struck me as peculiarly 
apposite to the present attitude of France.—I am, Sir, &c., 
2 Carlyle Square, Chelsea. GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. 
“We have look’d for thee long ;—and behold thee, 
Ice at the heart, tear frozen on tear ; 
Snowdrifts and sorrow the robes that enfold thee, 
O bitter New Year ! 


Thou art come; and the light of thy morning 
Lurid arises and baleful and drear ; 
lood-stain’d the world; skies ruthless and scorning, 
O bitter New Year! 
Oft of science and peace they have told us; 
Songs of advance too loud in our ear: 
War and red ravin and hatred enfold us 
In the bitter New Year! 
Thou art come: and the breath of thy coming 
Scorches with carnage and freezes with fear; 
Flame at thy lips, but flame icy and numbing, 
O bitter New Year! 
For the mother is cold by the cradle, 
Babes in the bosom shrivell’d and sere; 
Brides at the bridal for silver have sable 
In the bitter New Year. 
And the young men of France in the trenches, 
Old men and infants are stiff on the bier :— 
Yet the brave heart of the land never blenches 
In the bitter New Year! 


From the fields of defeat and betrayal 
Once more, when all appear’d lost, they are here; 
Once more enrank’d for thy dreadful assayal, 
O bitter New Year! 
They may go like the thousands before them, 
Dying for France, the down-trodden, the dear: 
Yet on their #eathbed her glory is o’er them 
In the bitter New Year. 


Though the furnace be seven-fold heated, 
Forth will she leap, resplendent and clear : 
Purged of her dross, housk forlorn and defeated 
In the bitter New Year ! 


Till renew'd in the strength of her splendour, 
Purer and prouder her face ehe will rear ; 
And thou for each burden a blessing wilt render, 
O bitter New Year! 
Francis T. Paterave.” 





LORD DERBY’S SCHEME. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
&m,—It appears from “ Territorial’s” letter in the Spectator 
of December 18th that the provisional battalions have not at 
present the right enjoyed by the rest of the country of signing 
on under the group system. This seems very hard on the 
married men among them, who from the beginning were anxious 
to do all they could, but were prevented by family responsi- 
bilities from going to the front. Should compulsion be introduced, 
they will come in with the shirkers who have waited to be forced. 
Should it not be introduced, they would still wish to have the 
privilege which has been given to ordinary citizens of showing 
their willingness to serve abroad when their group is called up. 
Moreover, it would be at once seen what men, if any, were 
sheltering from foreign service under home defence.—I am, 


Bir; &c., One OF THE V.D.F. 





THE KING IN COUNCIL, 
{To THE EDITOR OF TRE “ SPECTATOR."’) 
&m,—I enclose you an extract from Gneist’s History of the 
British Constitution, published in 1886. The foreeast has been 
marvellously true in the past, and the suggestion of the King 
governing in Council may possibly also become true.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. B. Moxon, 
Broad Ing, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





“The course of English political development itself inclines us 





to the view that the third generation of our century will end ih 
an era of radical action and of violent counter-action on the part 
of the hitherto ruling class. The fundamental character of the 
English nation, the self-possession and political experience of the 
ruling class, and the good traditions of parliamentary practice, 
are a guarantce that this crisis also will at last be overcome without 
jeopardizing the existence of the realm, or the essential parts ef 
the parliamentary constitution. To meet the coming storm a 
certain fusion of the old parties seems to be immediately requisite ; 
though the propertied shaves in defending their possessions will 
certainly not at first display their best qualities. As, further, a 
regular formation in two parties cannot be kept up, a splitting up 
into ‘ fractions,’ as in the Parliaments of the Continent, will ensue, 
and the change of ministry will modify itself accordingly, so that 
the Crown will no longer be able to commit the helm of the State 
in simple alternation to the leader of the one or the other majority. 
And then a time may recur in which the Kine in Counc, may 
have to undertake the actual leadership.”"—History of the British 
Constitution (Vol. 1I.), by Dr. Rudolph Gneist, pp. 452-53. (Londons 
Wm. Clowes and Sons. 1886.) 





A SPECIAL DAY OF INTERCESSION, 
[To THE EpIror OF THe “ SrEcTaToR.”’) 
Smr,—On New Year’s Day, in almost every daily newspaper in 
the country, the British Red Cross Society and the Order of 
St. John, by means of a public notice, are drawing attention 
to the fact that the first Sunday in the New Year—January 2nd— 
has been appointed to be a Special Day of Intercession in con- 
nexion with the war. The authorities of the Church of England, 
as well as the leaders of the Roman Catholics, the Free Church- 
men, and the Jews, have combined to secure the observance of 
the day with special solemnity in all places of worship under 
their charge, and the collections made are to be given to us for 
the relief and comfort of the sick and wounded at the fronts. 
I avail myself of your columns to draw attention to the public 
notice we are issuing, in the hope that the day of intercession 
may be marked, not only by record attendances in church and 
chapel, but by record donations to our ever-increasing work on 
behalf of our sick and wounded. Ever-increasing armies mean 
ever-increasing needs.—I am, Sir, e., 
ARTEUR STANLEY, 
Chairman, Joint War Committee. 

[We sincerely hope that the public will not imagine that 
the Red Cross is a rich Society and cannot want small donations. 
It is anything but rich. Though it handles large sums of money, 
its needs are always greater than its funds.—LEp. Spectator.) 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pscudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views thercin expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Leiters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient intercs’ and importance to warrant 
publication. 








OUR “DOWN GLASSES” POLICY. 

We suggest that those who agree with the policy of 
“Down Glasses during the War” should send us, not 
for publication, but only for registration and reference, 
their names and addresses. If nothing comes from such 
action, no harm will have been done. If it develops, we 
shall at any rate have a nucleus of helpers, and have begun 
to get in touch with those who are on our side. And here 
let us say that we do not ask for the names and addresses 
of lifelong holders of temperance and tectotal views, but 
only of those who, though they were neutral or anti-prohibi- 
tionist before the war, have, like the “ Spectator,” come to the 
conclusion that we must fight the Germans with both hands, 
and not with one hand grasping a glass of beer or spirits. 

Those who send us their names and addresses for regis- 
tration will not be considered to be giving adherence to 
any policy in detail, but merely to the general principle 
of “ Down Glasses during the War.” We would most 
earnestly ask those who send in their names and addresses 
to communicate with us by neans of postcards (they are 
far more easy to handle and to file), and to use as a model 
the formula: “ I am in favour of the policy of ‘ Down Glasses 
during the War.’” They should add in plain writing their 
name and address. The postcard should be addressed: 
“ The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 
Those who take this step should ask their friends to do 
the same. 
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WHE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipext: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap. Orvices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
, ticet entrance). 


The aims and. objects of this force are : 
(1) To. assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 


«2) To. encourage men not of ago for service in tho Regular 
Forces, ox, if of age for service, who have a genuine reason, for 


not joining the. Regular Army (in the. latter caso they must si 
the » of i anbined in the War Office letter 
Lord: Desborough, da November 19th, 1914), to. form them- 


selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare. time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting, 
(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
i ttalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such. Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency ; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and, to, enforce such Regulations as the. War Offico may 
issue. 
All inquiries for information should be addressed direet 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








POETRY. 


“WHEN THERE IS PEACE.” 
“ WueEn there is Peace, this land no more 
Will be the land we: knew of yore.” 

Thus do the facile seers foretell 

The truth that none can buy or sell 
And e’en the wisest must ignore. 





When we have bled at every pore, 
Shall we still strive for gear and store ? 
Will it be Heaven, will it be Hell, 
When there is Peace ? 


This let us pray for—this implore— 
That, all base dreams thrust out at door, 
We may in nobler aims excel, 
And, like men waking from a spell, 
Grow stronger, worthier than. before, 
When there is Peace! 
Avstix Dossox, 





ONE POINT OF VIEW. 
Semz people hardly seem. to. know 
We went to war a year ago. 

@ne thing alone to them is clear— 
Nothing must ever interfere 


With Mr. Collins’* glass of beer. ft, F. 








BOOKS, 
—— 

A SOLDIER’S WARNING TO THE UNITED STATES.+ 
To: judge by the signs, the next great political’ issue in the 
United States will be the question of military and naval prepara- 
tion, Such a pacificist wave as has never been known before 
ia. at present sweeping over the country. A very lange number 
of Americans think that peace is necessarily the foremost of 
blessings, and that no indignity or injury inflicted upon their 
country, and’ no wrongs committed elsewhere in the world, 
could: conceivably make it worth while to go to war. They 
do not deny that injuries or indignities may be painful to bear ; 
their point is that war is a cure worse than any disease. This 
is-such an inhuman view, when one comes to think out what it 
means—tle detachment of it postulates such an incredible 
frigidity of temper—that we cannot ourselves think that it will 

* Sealetter in the Spectator of December 18th “J, H. Collins,” in 


p. 872, signed 
the following. expressions : “Surely you can see that 
must be counted by who taken.a li 


for m, have a 
net removed. by La ay telling us we should change 
lifetime (I am _ soventy-fi because a comparati 
po Ft 5 ¥ _ 
The Military Obligation of Citizenship. By Leonard Wood, Major-General 
States Army: London " , ilfond 
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endure very long. In the ordinary course it will probably 
; yield to a reaction. It is. only a passing intellectual fashion, 
. At all events, some exceptional shock—say the sinking of two 
‘or three American passenger ships within a week—would prob. 
ably shatter it, except in the case of a few fanatics who suffer 
from an idée fixe. At the moment, however, the widespread 
unwillingness to fight for any cause whatever, though it be 
demonstrated as right a thousand times over, is a reality. General 
Leonard Wood, the very able, energetic, and patriotic soldier 
who would be in supreme command if the United States had 
war forced upon her, knows. that he has to. face this curious 
political philosophy, and that he must overcome it if he can, 

We are glad to think that President Wilson’s conversion to 
the need for naval and military preparedness will carry many 
doubters over to the right side. But it is not only a pacificist 
philosophy that General Wood and those who. agree with him 
have to conquer. Both he (in the three addresses which ara 
printed under the title of The Military Obligation of Citizenship 
and Mr. Huidekoper (in his Military Unpreparedness of the 
United States*) know that they have to convert in another 
sense those who admit the possibility that the United States 
may have to fight some day for her existence, but who think 
that, as the country has always been successful in her impro- 
visations in the past, she may rely upon being similarly success. 
ful in the future. On the whole, we think that the complacency 
of these people is a greater danger to the United States than 
the non possumus of the pacificists. General Wood and Mr. 
Huidekoper are evidently of this opinion. They point out 
again and again—they are, by the way, absolutely at one in 
their convictions, and General Wood has written an introduction 
to Mr. Huidekoper’s book—that the United States has never 
yet been engaged against a first-class Power. We have never 
seen American history handled more candidly by Americans 
than these men handle it. They are in deadly earnest. They 
insist that not a single war ever fought by the Americans proves 
that an efficient Army can be hastily produced by the natural 
genius of the people, a3 so many persons seom to suppose. The 
alleged successes of the United States were not really successes, 
Thus in the War of the Revolution Britain fought half-heartedly, 
and could have won had she cared to pour enough men into 
America. And even as it was the Americans. would not have 
won without the help of the French. In the war of 1812 Britain 
was negessarily fighting: with one hand behind her back, yet 
even so she bottled up the American Navy, and with some five 
thousand men captured the American capital and set millions 
of people at defiance. The war was a disgrace rather than a 
success for America. The much-vaunted battle of New Orleans 
was fought after the war was over. In the Mexican War, it is 
true, the American soldier was excellent; but in this case the 
Government had ample time to prepare. It was: not really au 
improvised: Army that took the field. The Civil War un- 
doubtedly produced two. noble armies, but this fact tells again 
on the side of General Wood’s argument; the armies were 
created by the hardest of all schooling, on the field of battle. 
At the beginning of the war, as) Mr. Huidekoper says, some 
seventy thousand well-trained men on either side could instantly 
‘have taken possession of the enemy's capital. As for the 
} Spanish-American War of 1898; the United States won through 
i the intense. feebleness of Spain. If the Spanish generals were 
'disgraced by the: miserable fight they “ put up” in Cuba, the 
} Americans were disgraced, not, indeed, through want of energy 
-and courage in the field, but by the miserable muddle which 
, characterized the conduct of the war. If Cuba had been held 
+ by an Army with anything like the thoroughness of the Germans, 
Rscarcely a man of General Shafter’s expedition would have 
hescaped to tell the tale, The Spaniards allowed the Americans 
| to land almost quite unopposed, and then surrendered Santiago 
t de Cuba to an inferior force, although that force was riddled by 
‘disease, and was at the moment in such a precarious position 
that if the city had not been surrendered General Shafter would 
probably have had to retire to await large reinforcements, if 
not altogether. 

We sincerely hope that all Americans will read and deeply 
: ponder General Wood's grave, wise, and moderate words. He 
yis no fanatic. He hates and publicly denounces militarism; 
_ but he says that the age of wars is, unfortunately, not over, andl 
‘that the nation which remains unprepared in such times. 8 
virtually committing suicide. “Preparedness” is the motto 


and keyword of both these books. In these days of rapid 





$ pamahew. Milford. (33. 6d. net.)-——(2) The 
pA a cg of the United States, B ma. SB. ‘Louis Wuidobo r. 
fn — by Major-General Leonard Wood, London; 


transit, as they urge, the old isolation of the United States 
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cannot possibly be maintained. America is involved in the 


af 


wrangles and touched by the ambitions of the Old World whether | 


she wishes it or not. And if war comes to her, it will come 
guddenly. There will be no time to create armies out of the 
void. The alleged American genius for improvisation will 
vail nothing. 

And what kind of Army does America need? The advice 
of General Wood and Mr. Huidekoper is perfectly explicit. She 
must have a highly trained Regular Army for policing and 
garrisoning the overseas possessions and for the specially 
skilled services; but for home defence she must have a nation 
in arms. She must adopt the Swiss system—the fairest, most 
honourable, and most democratic in the world. In other words, 
General Wood and Mr. Huidekoper demand for America just 
what the National Service League has demanded for Britain. 
The traditional American mistrust of a standing army must 
also be put away. It is foolish and obsolete. Moreover, her 
forces must be under one control. They must not be like the 
armies of ill-assorted allies—for that is practically the condition 
which the emphasizing of States’ rights has brought about in 
the past. 

We must quote here what General Wood says as to the idea 
of a nation in arms being the original military conception of 
the United States, and as to Baron Steuben’s attempt to put 
that idea into practice :— 

“Jn 1792 Baron Steuben, who had been of great value to the 
Colonies as an organizer and instructor of troops, recommended 
that the Army be organized as a legion, and the Secretary of War 
(General Knox) was so impressed with the idea that he proposed to 
apply the same organization to the Militia, dividing it into three 
bodies, designated as the Advance, Main and Reserve corps—first, 
the Advance Corps, to consist of men from 18 to 20 years of age, 
inclusive—second, the Main Corps, consisting of men from 21 to 45 
years of age, inclusive—third, ail men from 45 to 60 years of age, 
inclusive. All members of the Advance Corps under 20 were to 
receive military instruction for 30 days at annual camps. Other 
young men of the Advance Corps were required to present at 
least ten days of these encampments. The members of the Main 
Corps were to receive four days’ instruction per year. Here we find 
many years in advance of its application in Europe the idea of a 
vation in arms; in other words, an endorsement of the policy 
recommended by Jefferson : namely, that we must classify and train 
all our male citizens. In fact, as one studies the papers of the early 
Presidents, it is evident everywhere that they hed in mind the 
“nation in arms’ idea when they spoke of ‘our main reliance 
being the Militia,’ the Militia including, as it did, all men between 
the ages of 18 and 45. It was the clear intent of the founders of the 
Republic that all our citizens from 18 to 45 should be trained to such 
an extent as to make them efficient soldiers. The legionary organiza- 
tion was adopted for the Army itself, but was never extended to 
the Militia, nor were the classification and training put in operation.” 

Now for a word in particular about Mr. Huidekoper’s careful 
examination of the whole of American military history. It is 
a remarkable book. The Military Policy of the United States, 
by General Emory Upton, has long been the standard work 
for all who studied American military history, but Mr. Huide- 
koper has in some respects improved upon, corrected, and 
amplified that famous survey. Mr. Huidekoper’s book is just 
what is wanted to lay the facts in detail before Americans, 
We sincerely trust that they will be warmed before it is too late. 
We hope that they will do all that Mr. Wilson proposes, and 
much more if they think it necessary. We have suffered, are 
suffering, and shall still suffer from our anpreparedness. We 
should be sorry to see our kinsmen undergo the same experience. 
But they should remember that if they drift blindly and com- 
placently to catastrophe, they will have an even smaller excuse 
than we can plead. They are exhorted now in a perfectly 
ttraightforward, manly, and unself-seeking manner by General 
Wood. His voice is to them what the voice of Lord Roberts 
was to us, 





THE GERMANIZATION OF SLESVIG.* 


Ox August 28th, 1864, Lord Palmerston wrote to the King of 
the Belgians a letter which has been recorded by his private 
fecretary and biographer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, and in which the 
following passage occurs: “ It was an unworthy abuse of power 
by Austria and Prussia to take advantage of their superior 
Enlightenment and strength to crush an antagonist utterly 
incapable of successful resistance; the events of this Danish 
War do not form a page in German history which any honourable 
or generous German hereafter will look back upon without a 
blush.” It is probable that the honourable or generous German 
who will blush at the episode to which Lord Palmerston alluded 


* Le Slesvig da Nord, 1906-1914. Publié par Les Associations 


Slesviecises Kéunics du Danemark, 


Copennagen : 


has yet to be born. It is certain that Prince Bismarck, who 
may be regarded not merely as the principal but even ae the 
sole author of the Danish War, never felt the least contrition in 
reflecting on his own handiwork. Dr. Moritz Busch states that 
when talking of the result of the war with France Prince Bismarck 
said; “When I was made Prince, the King wished to put 
Alsace and Lorraine into my armorial bearings. 1 should have 
preferred Schleswig-Holstein, as that is the diplomatic campaign 
of which I am most proud.” It must, indeed, be confessed that 
if all considerations based on justice and public morality are 
set aside, it is impossible not to admire the astuteness, determina- 
tion, and dogged perseverance which Bismarck displayed in the 
execution of his Danish policy. He had every one against him. 
He had quarrelled bitterly with the Chamber and with the 
whole of the Liberal Party, who were at that time a real power 
in the land. When at a meeting of the Council of Ministers, 
under the Presidency of the King, Bismarck proposed that the 
Duchy of Slesvig should be annexed to Prussia, and reminded his 
Majesty that all extension of Prussian dominions in former years 
had resulted from the use of force, the Crown Prince, M. Matter 
has informed us in his work entitled Bismarck et son Temps, lifted 
up kis hands in horror, and thought the great Chancellor was a 
megalomaniac. The King himself was under the impression 
that he had lunched to» copiously. Nevertheless, Bismarck 
adhered steadfastly to the policy which he had intended to 
adopt from the first; that is to say, annexation pure and simple. 
His friend and abettor, Roon, declared openly that the question 
was “not one of right but of force.” In the end Bismarck, im 
spite of opposition from within and without, carried the day. 

The details of the Schleswig-Holstein question were very 
complicated. Lord Palmerston is said to have declared that 
there were only two people in England—the Prince Consort and 
himself—who understood them. But the main issue at stake 
was simple enough. On March 30th, 1863, Frederick VII., 
King of Denmark, issued a Decree under which Holstein and 
Lauenburg were endowed with a certain amount of local inde- 
pendence. Slesvig, on the other hand, became an integral part 
of the Danish monarchy. This act raised a storm of opposition 
inGermany. The Diet of Frankfurt decreed a Federal execution. 
But before any active steps could be taken Frederick VII. died. 
The crown passed to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
who became Christian IX. The new King did not agree to the 
action of his predecessor, and wished to repudiate it. His 
Prime Minister, Hall, told him that if he did so he would lose 
his crown and not improbably his life. The King yielded, 
and on November 18th, 1863, promulgated a Constitution similar 
to that of Frederick VII. This act rendered war inevitable. 
German public opinion strongly favoured the claim of the Prince 
of Augustenburg to the Duchies. The Prussian Chamber urged 
the King to withdraw from the Convention signed in London 
in 1852 by which the integrity of the Danish monarchy was 
guaranteed by all the Powers, and to recognize the claims of 
the Augustenburg Prince. The King really agreed with the 
Chamber, but, under pressure from his Chancellor, rejected 
their address. Before the end of the year, the Federal exeeution 
had so far become an accomplished fact that Holstein was 
occupied by Saxon end Hanoverian troops. There remained, 
however, the question of Slesvig. Austria, ignorant of the faet 
that she would be the next victim of Prussian ambition, was the 
first to put forward the proposal that Slesvig should be oceupied 
as a pledge until such time as the Government of Denmark bad 
fulfilled its engagements taken in 1852, which it was alleged 
had been violated. Prince Bismarck jumped at the idea, 
Slesvig was invaded, and the Danes, after a gallant resistance, 
were, of course, obliged to yield. 

It is never a profitable task to speculate upon what might 
have been in politics. From an historical point of view, bow- 
ever, it is interesting to remember that if the Treaty Powers 
had held to their engagements and had supported Denmark by 
force of arms, the histery of Europe might not improbably have 
been completely changed. Jt would be ascribing too great a 
degree of foresight to Prince Bismarck to assume that he hed 
a very clear idea of the sequence of events which resulted from 
the Danish War. But he certainly, even at that time, bal 
sketched out in his own mind the broad outlines of a programme 
which he eventually carrie] out, although he without doubt 
realized that the particular methods by which it would be 
executed would have to depend on circumstances, “ A states- 
man,” he was wont to say, “ is like a traveller through a forest. 
| He knows the general direction which he has to take, but he 
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cannot foresee the exact point where he will issue from the 
woods.” It is certain, however, that he regarded the annexation 
of the Duchies as a first step towards establishing the hegemony 
of Prussia in Germany, about which he cared more than for 
German unity, and that he already thought that his object 
could not be accomplished without a war leading to the humilia- 
tion of Austria. The Powers of Europe, who were onlookers of 
the Danish political tragedy, recognized that it was an episode 
of importance, but failed to see that which to the present 
generation, armed with the wisdom and experience which come 
from a knowledge of after-events, is now clear—namely, that it 
really constituted the commencement of a new epoch in the 
history of the world. It would be hazardous to conjecture w at 
would have happened if they had intervened. It may be that 
they would have been vanquished, for at that time the Prussian 
infantry alone was armed with breech-loading rifles. It is a 
curious fact that, to the best of my belief and recollection, none 
of the military experts of the day discovered during the Danish 
War that the introduction of this arm had caused a revolution 
in the art of war even greater t' an that which ensued by the 
substitution of the iron for the wooden ramrod in the days of 
Frederick the Great. The importance of the change was not fully 
realized until after the complete defeat of the Austrian Army 
in 1866. I well remember an Austrian friend of mine telling me 
that in the first engagement at which he was present during 
that war, the Prussians were located in a wood which hid them 
from sight. From the hot and sustained fire which they kept 
up against the Austrians, it was thought that there must be at 
least three thousand Prussian infantry in action. It was subse- 
quently discovered that their total force only amounted to one 
company of two hundred and fifty men. From that moment, my 
friend told me, he saw that the victory of the Prussians was 
inevitable. If, however, the Allied Powers had emerged vic- 
toriously from the contest, it is possible that the war of 1866 
would have been avoided, and it is almost certain that those of 
1870 and 1914 would never have taken place. That they did 
not intervene was mainly the fault of Napoleon III., who was 
at the time annoyed with the British Government because they 
had refused to accede to his proposal that a European Congress 
should be assembled, and who was destined throughout all the 
latter part of his reign to be the dupe of the German Chancellor. 
It was not without some reason that Thiers called the Empetor 
“une grande incapacité méconnue.” “It was, of course, out of 
the question that England should act alone, and thus, in spite 
of the warm sympathy which was felt by all classes for the Danes, 
and which was enhanced by the arrival in England but a short 
time before of the gracious Danish Princess who was eventually 
to be Queen of England, the English Government and public 
were obliged to remain inactive spectators of a gross violation of 
treaty rights and of an outrage committed on a brave and almost 
defenceless nation. The Germans, on the other hand, were 
elated at the success which had crowned Bismarck’s efforts, 
and began that course of extreme devotion to the “ might is 
right” principle which was to lead to the present gigantic 
8 ruggle. 

In the execution of an Imperial policy only two alternatives 
are possible, One is to treat the national feelings and aspira- 
tions of the subject race with tenderness, and to endeavour, 
by mild and just government, gradually to attach them to their 
rulers. This is the method adopted by various processes and 
with varying success by British Imperialism. The other 
course is to crush out all national sentiments by sheer force, 
and to endeavour to assimilate the conquered race in every 
respect to their conquerors. There could not from the first be 
a shadow of doubt as to which course would be pursued by 
Prussia. Germany has been singularly barren of political ideas, 
With a single exception, wherever the German or Austrian flag 
has been planted, a process of ruthless Germanization has been 
adopted. The exception is the Austrian treatment of the 
Ruthenes. With a view to creating a sympathy between these 
people and the neighbouring twenty-three millions of Little 
Russians who reside in Russian territory, and thus inaugurating 
a gigantic Irredentist movement against the Empire of the 
Tsar, the Austrian Government, under the auspices of Count 
Badeni, afforded some encouragement to the growth of Ruthenian 
autonomy. No such political necessity existed in the case of 
Slesvig. Immediately after the annexation, the province was 
rebaptized and became German Schleswig. Napoleon IIL, 
when the Treaty of Prague was under consideration in 1866, 
was able to secure tho insertion of an article under which 





the population of the northern districts of Schleswig should be 
ceded to Denmark should they express their desire for union by 
means of « free vote. This article has been allowed to remain 
a dead letter, and was, in fact, formally cancelled in 1878. Tha 
first Danish representatives sent to Berlin—Messrs. Kriiger and 
Ahlmann—said: “We are Danes, and we wish to remaiq 
Danes.” The Prussian Government was, however, determined 
that they should become Germans. The process of Germaniza. 
tion, which commenced immediately after the annexation, 
received a great impulse on the accession of the present Kaiser 
in 1888. The Danish language, which had already been excluded 
from the Tribunals, was practically banished from the schools, 
Children were only allowed to use their native tongue during 
four hours a week which were devoted to religious instruction, 
Even the German clergy protested, but protested in vain, against 
this provision. Attendance at the public secondary schools 
was made compulsory. The school-books abounded in the mos 
contemptuous references to Denmark and to everything Danish, 
“Tf the children do not understand German, they must be 
treated and taught like deaf mutes.” Such, Mr. W. R. Prior 
says in a recent pamphlet, was the rule prescribed by a Prussian 
educational authority. Large numbers of Danes were expelled 
from the province, a measure which elicited even from Professor 
Delbriick the statement that these expulsions were “ most 
revolting.” He added: “ But worse than the brutality which 
makes us the abomination of the civilized world is the infatuation 
which believes that lasting results can be secured through such 
measures as these.” German societies were instituted with 4 
view to the extermination of the Danish language and to the 
suppression of all Danish sympathies. Editors of Danish news- 
papers were prosecuted. Since the present war began a number 
of prominent Danes, both men and women, in Northern Schleswig 
have been arrested. In all districts where both German and 
Danish are spoken the use of the latter language is strictly 
prohibited at public meetings. This prohibition is, in 1928, to 
be extended even to those districts where Danish is the universal 
language. Perhaps the most noteworthy feature in the policy 
which has been adopted is that, according to a patriotic Dane 
who has published an interesting pamphlet entitled The War 
through Danish Eyes, the Germans appear to be honestly con- 
vinced that this extreme process of Germanization will prove 
a real and lasting benefit to the populations concerned. Modern 
Germany is blind. German public opinion is so convinced 
of the superiority of Kultur that it is incapable of recognizing 
that there can be two sides to the question. What measure of 
success has, however, so far been achieved 2? Mr. Prior supplies 
the answer in the following words: “The whole population 
holds its own in the face of opponents who have steadily become 
more powerful, and of a calculated policy of oppression which 
is now far more severe than it was fifty years ago. Prussia 
vanquished Denmark after a campaign of some four months. 
But the battle against Danish nationalism in Schleswig has 
been proceeding from that time to the present; and in this 
battle the aggressors are further off from victory than they 
ever were.” It may be that, in course of time, the Germans 
will learn that in some matters force is no remedy, but they 
have not learnt that lesson yet. CrouER. 





WAR STUDIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.* 

THERE are various ways of turning enforced inactivity in wat 
time to good account, and the way chosen by Mr. Stephen Paget 
is very good indeed. It is hard for a man ordered to recruit his 
health ‘“ where every prospect pleases,” but only war is vile, 
not to be irritated by the contrast between the heedless pageantry 
of Nature and the ever-present burden of pain and death, 
terror and mourning. He is tempted to rebuke and abuse her, 
but recognizes that to do so is useless at a time when “ all wilful 
uselessness is a form of madness.” So he starts to write some- 
thing about the war, not for grown-up people, but for boys and 
girls only, to put some of them on the way to study the war as 
they ought in books written with authority. ‘ That is his only 
hope and excuse, that he may be of some use, in the schoolroom, 
as a change from set and ordered lessons.” We agree with 
Mr. Paget that this is “a fine hope and a sufficient excuse, for 
any man, ill or well” ; and after reading these essays, so full of 
ardour and generosity, faith in our cause, and trust in its up- 
holders, we rejoice at the impulse which prompted his task, and 
the courage and energy which enabled him to carry it out. _ 


© Essays for Boys and Girls: a First Guide towards the Study of the War. BY 
Stephen Paget. 5 


Londou: Macmilian and Co, [5s.] 
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At the very outset Mr. Paget does well to insist gravely, and 
even solemnly, on what the war means for his audience :— 


“In all your study of the War, make this your first and foremost 
thought, that the War is for you. It is you who will enjoy the 
pew order of things, when the War is done. Your countrymen 
are giving their lives for their country: it is your country, and 
in it you will pass your life. Our dead have died for you. They 
died in the defence of a good cause, that they might leave this 
world better than they found it ; it is you will find this world better 
than they found it. You will live in Peace, because they died in 
War: you will go safe and free, because they went under discipline, 
and into danger, up to the moment of their death. You will have 
a good time, because they suffered. To you, who gain by their 
Joss, and whose life is made comfortable by their lives laid down, 
comes the question, from countless little wooden crosses over graves 
jn France and Belgium and Gallipoli, and from all the unmarked 

raves of the sea, Js it nothing to you? Why, the War is your 
War. You will enter into all that it achieves, and inherit all that 
jt earns; and the miseries of it will be the making of your happiness. 
There are many good reasons why a man should fight for his country ; 
but they come to this one reason, that he is fighting for the future 
of his country. And you are the future. We older people so soon 
will be gone: you will stay here, you for whom your countrymen 
to-day are in the toils of this War. You are the future, we are 
the past. We have lived in a world which you never saw; and 
you will live in a world which we shall never see.” 


In the chapter headed “‘A Venture of Faith” Mr. Paget 
grapples with the hardest problem of the war—how to reconcile 
its immeasurable horrors and sufferings with a belief in a righteous 
and omnipotent God. He shows us that from its earliest 
beginnings life has meant war and sacrifice; that ‘“ we are not 
here to know everything but to be something”; and that, 
while there are no ready-made consolations for those who have 
suffered most from the war, the best consolation is belief in the 
world to come—a view which recalls Baxter's famous hymn :— 


“My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 
It is enough that Christ knows all, 
And I ehall be with Him.” 


Again, he bids us not add up pains as we add up figures on a 
blackboard. We should also add up pleasures :— 


“Every hour of health, every hour of sleep and comfort, every 
moment of laughter and friendship, every puff of tobacco, every 
mouthful of good food—add them all up, quick, all the daily millions 
of them, wherever our men are. . . Put down each letter and each 
parcel that finds its way from home to a man at the front, every 
tune on a gramophone or mouth organ, every joke that passes 
from man to man down the length of a trench. Be fair to your 
faith. Do not fill up one eide of your account with her, and not 
the other.” 


He bids us also find at least a glimmer of light in the ennobling 
effect of the ordeal on some one young man at the front, as 
revealed in his letters :— 

“This glimmer of light leads you, from the one man whose letters 


rre im your pocket, and his photograph is on your mantelpiece, to 
all the millions of men who are like-minded with him. Not all of 
them, when they enlisted, had reason to be proud of their record— 
no more than we have to be proud of ours. . . . But Oh ye 
carefully brought-up boys and girls, bless ye the Lord, praise Him, 
and magnify Him for ever—see them now, what the Army has 
done for them; how it has set them up, body and soul, brought 
out the best in them, stamped out the badin them. . . . That 
is the grace, or magic, of discipline: it is able to make out of a man, 
a different man. Kot that the Navy and the Army are the only 
Kingdom of discipline. We go under discipline at school, and at 
home, and in the competition of business, and in all times of illness 
or failure, and so forth. But in the Navy and the Army, these three, 
Discipline, Obedience, Loyalty, are enthroned on every hour of 
the day’s work, inseparable and insuperable ; great in Peace, greater 
in War. . . . And when we think what our sailors and soldiers 
are—above all, what So-and-so is, now that he is quite a different 
sman—we can believe that where Discipline, Obedience, and Loyalty 
are, there God is. It is just the plain fact that the War 
is making a better nation of us. ... But the glimmer of light, 
now and again, seems to go right out. To think of the sufferings 
ef women and children in War, is to look into a darkness so im- 





penctrable that we take refuge in silence and are certain of our | 


ignorance and of that only. . . Perhaps the best shield of 
our faith, after all, is the knowledge that our country, in this War, 
is on the right side. Lincoln, in the American Civil War, was asked 
whether he felt sure that God was on his side; and he answered 
that he hoped, at any rate, that he was on God’s side. So are we in 
this War; and where our sailors and soldiers are, there the vezxilla 
Regis are with them, whatever they may lose or win.” 


The aim of the chapters which deal with the invasion of | 


| 


Belgium ; France ; Russia ; Italy ; Germany; Austria and the 


Balkans; and Turkey is described by Mr. Paget as the setting up 
of signposts. And, as he observes, “one thing only is required of 
a man who puts up a signpost—that he should paint it plain and 
set it straight. He is not expected to be either an artist or a 
geographer.” 


put you on the way to something better. They are preliminary ; 


that is to say, they are threshold things lying on the doorsteps of 


the house of History.” But Mr. Paget has a sure eye for essentials, 
these chapters have the root of the matter in them, and, for all 
his modest disclaimer, the artist’s touch is not wanting. So far 
as chronological arrangement goes, the story of the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife, given on p. 156, 
ought to have come in the earlier chapter on the immediate 
causes of the war, where the declaration of war by Austria on 
Serbia is mentioned without any explanation. But this is a 
small matter, and can easily be put right by those who use the 
book in the schoolroom. Otherwise the summary of the Govern- 
ment Report on “ Great Britain and the European Crisis” is 
admirably done, and. the conclusions of the Bryce Committee 
serve to justify the saying that ‘‘ Heaven and Earth will pass 
away before Germany has washed her hands of the invasion of 
Belgium.” The best of these chapters, however, is that on the 
genius, the rebirth, and the grandeur of France. Mr. Paget 
traces her recovery after the war of 1870-71, first in things 
material, then in the realm of the spirit. ‘* France did not leave 
off being France : all that we know is that her genius rose again, 
bringing on its wings a gift of wisdom and patriotism. This 
change began long before the present war: and I see no reason 
to doubt that Heaven was thus preparing France to face, and 
beat, Germany: for I cannot see any other explanation or guess 
large enough to cover all the facts of the case.” And so he 
sums up :— 

“Of the greatness of France in this war, who is poct enough 
to tell? Knowing the spirit of her Army, her Government, her 
people, this we know, that we have nothing to teach to France. 
Knowing how strikes and drink have damaged the fortunes of our 
country, we rather look to France to teach us. France has stopped 
the sale of absinthe: our country has done nothing to equal that. 
France is not hindered and bewildered, as our country is, by frequent 
strikes and rumours of strikes, Is it really France who is the 
woman and England who is the man ?. . . We who have the greatest 
Fleet in the world to serve us in the office of a wall, can hardly 
imagine what it must be, to have for a frontier a line on a map, 
and to be invaded by the mere crossing of that line. In her record 
of suffering, France surpasses us. In everything else, in all the 
conduct of the war, France and England, thank Heaven, are keeping 
not two records, but one.” 

In his essay on Germany Mr. Paget shows how she has been 
losing her soul while France was regaining hers, and how the 
domination of the Prussian temper, methods, and ideal has 
contributed to that end. A propos of the German passion for 
control and our disregard of it, he tells a curious story :— 

“Some five and thirty ae ago, Professor Virchow of Berlin 
was staying with my people in London; and one Sunday morning 
the Salvation Army came past the house. And Virchow said, 
‘Do you really allow that in London? We should not allow any- 
thing like that in Berlin.” He was a great man in politics as well as 
in science; a great Liberal, not even afraid to oppose Bismarck 
in the German Parliament ; he knew what he was talking about. 
It was in the early days of the Salvation Army; the days when 
Huxley, less far-sighted than usual, gave it the nickname of cory- 
bantic Christianity. But nobody stopped it, nor interfered with 
it, except a handful of noisy fools: and it muddled through, and 
has Gone and is doing splendid work. ‘Tho police befriended it, 
and protected it from the fools. What was the harm, after all, 
of a brass band on a Sunday morning ? Why should we all be 
just alike?” 

The plain fact is, as Mr. Paget puts it, that we admire not 
authority but liberty; that the Germans in their worship of 
method and all-round efficiency in the service of the State came 
to despise us for our easygoing ways and want of discipline ; 
and that this conviction reinforced and inflamed their purpose, 
while we were deaf to the warnings of those who recognized it 
and bade us prepare. Mr. Paget traces the moral decline of 
Germany to the effects of the war of 1870-71. He rightly dwells 
on the increase of luxury and materialism: he is quite wrong in 
thinking that “ fastidious delicacy” has been a note of the 
extravagance of the rich Berliners. Berlin has for some years 
eclipsed all the capitals of Europe in the grossness of its sensuality. 
But “the gravest harm has been done to Germany, not by 
luxury nor by nervous restlessness, but by that love of the 
power of the Army which we call militarism,” a very old evil 
in Prussia, and never to be confounded with our moderate 
pride in our soldiers and sailors, whose uplifting spirit we are 
only now beginning to appreciate at its true worth. Lastly, 
Mr. Paget dwells on the change wrought in the soul of Germany 
by the teachers and leaders of thought, who would have their 


; countrymen believe, and have brought them to believe, in the 


' authority of the State, and the armed strength of the State, 


las their god, and in the 


And again: “ The only use of these essays is to | 
| be all the better for them. 


holiness of war as the only 
means of imposing her methods on other nations who would 
The one thing Germany has left 
undone was to “ read right down into the hearts of other nations. 
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She did not; she could not; she had so long been taught to see 
their faults, and to worship her own strength, that she did not 
know what else was in them, what sudden red-hot anger, what 
passionate enthusiasm, flaring up against her efficiency.” She 
failed to foresee the heroic defiance of Belgium; the change in 
France; the unity of England and Britain overseas; the 
decision of Etaly; the patient heroism of Russia. “ This 
misjudgment of other nations, bred of her pride, betrayed her, 
at the very beginning of the war, into the invasion of Belgium. 
By what she did to that country, she lost her place in the 
civilized world.” 

The xemaining chapters give a useful outline of the main 
events in the history of Italy, Russia, Austria, the Balkans, and 
Turkey ; and the book, which is dedicated to Sir Owen Seaman, 
is Ulustcated by admirable reproductions of sixteen war cartoons 
from Punch. 





SURREY HILLS.,* 
Me. Green has gone out over ground which has been pretty 
thoroughly covered before him, and he has contrived to make 
a book of his own out of it. He does not attempt the whole 
of the area which seems to be embraced by his title, for he 
teaves untouched the hills of Northern Surrey, Chobham Ridges, 


St. Anne’s Hill, St. George’s Hill, and the high plateaux of | 


Epses: and Banstead Downs. His chosen itinerary is the 
range of chalk and sand from Titsey to Hindhead, and working 
along this line he strikes an individual note which should make 
a place for his book on Surrey shelves—or on those, at all 
events, whose owners are not in violent disagreement with 
his views on politics. Mr. Green is not an enthusiastic supporter 
of hunting or of landlords. But be contrives to bring the open 
air into his pages, and interspersed with quotations from other 
writers who have travelled by Surrey roads, he has gathered 
together a considerable amount of material of his own, particu- 
larly in the form of conversations with farmers, labourers, 
and other country folk. One of his chapters which contains 
information denied to other makers of Surrey books is “ On 
Box Hill with Meredith” ; the recent publication of Meredith’s 
letters has given Mr. Green an opportunity of offering his readers 
a much closer view of the worid as seen from Flint Cottage than 
was possible in that great writer's lifetime. Meredith, of course, 
comes into chapters dealing with other hills—Leith Hill, for 
instance, which used to be climbed by the Sunday Tramps, 
with Leslie Stephen to lead them. Surrey, indeed, has been 
xepeopled for the walkers of to-day since Meredith's letters 
bave come. into their hands, and her quietest and sunniest 
spaces will belong for the future to memories of Victorian 
poets, novelists, playwrights, and politicians now that all 
who read may know where they walked and talked. But would 
Meredith be Mr. Green's chosen representative of all Surrey 
writers ? More probably it would be Cobbett, whom he couples 
with Mr. George Bourne at the end of his book as having 
“breathed into sand and chalk of the Surrey Hills something 
which is human and enduring.” We should have liked him 
to. have added a few pages, with an index, but his book is 
oxe which will give pleasure to a great many Surrey readers, 





THE JOY OF BATTLE. f 
Axx lovers of good verse joined to high courage, the joy of battle, 
and the fighting spirit in its happiest and most exalted mood 
will delight in Mr. Herbert Asquith’s 7’he Volunteer, and other 
Poems, It is indeed, in our opinion, as memorable a poetic 
achievement as any during the war, not forgetting that of 
Mr. Rupert Brooke. There is something always extraordinarily 
attractive in the combination of the scholar and the soldier, 
as Shakespeare made us understand in Hamlef. In Mr. Herbert 
Asquith we get the combination to perfection. What is more, 
we get it with a touch of real originality. The scholar’s verses 
are always apt to be what the Italian critic said of the pictures in 
a certain gallery—‘‘ Copies of Copies of Copies.” The verso 
before us is not in the least scholarly in this sense, but only in the 
true sense of lucidity of thought and appropriateness of language. 
The inspiration, however, is as well marked as the scholarship, 
and the inspiration is that of the man in arms, of the man who 
glories in the sights and sounds of battle, who feels what the 
Viking felt as he leapt ashore axe in hand from the longship, 








* The Surrey Hills. By ¥F. FE. Groen. With Illustrations by Elliott Sea- 
brooke. London: Chatto aad Windus, 
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the knight as he laid his lance in rest, or the archer as he leb 
“the clothyard sing upon the air’’—tho phrase is Mr. Asquith’s 
own. 

What makes this war-spirit the more remarkable is that two 
of the poems in this volume were written before the war; that 
is, before Mr. Asquith had become a soldier, perhaps before 
he had even thought of becoming one, for, unless we are mis. 
taken, the war found him at the Bar. The two poems to which 
we refer are, indeed, only to be described as prophetic, and pro. 
phetic in a quite unusual degree. The first of these, entitled 
“ The Volunteer,” appeared in the Spectator in the second week 
of the war. It had, however—we say it with a full senso of 
editorial perfidy—been in our hands for nearly a year. For 
some reason or other the exact moment never seemed to como 
for its publication, in spite of our full realization of its value 
as.a piece of verse. We will quote this noble poem once again 
in case our readers may have forgotten it :— 


“ Here lies a clerk who half his life had spent 
Toiling at ledgers in a city grey, 
Thinking that so his days would drift away 
With no lance. broken in life’s. tournament : 
Yet over ’twixt the books and his bright eyes 
The gleaming eagles of the legions came, 
And horsemen, charging under phantom skies, 
Went thundering past beneath the orifamme, 


And now those waiting dreams are satisfied ; 

From twilight into spacious dawa he went ; 

His lance is broken; but he lies content 

With that high hour, in which S¢ tived and died, 
And falling thus he wants. no recompe..--, 

Who. found his battlo in the last resort ; 

Nor needs he any hearse to bear him hencs, 

Who goes to join the men of Agincourt.” * 


The other poem, entitled “ Ares, God of War,” and written tn 
January, 1914, is even more remarkable for its prophetic element 
and for that delight in battle of which we have spoken. Quite 
admirable are the verses that describe the face of modern war :— 


“Under tho stars the armies lie asleep: 
Between the lines.a quiet river flows 
Through brakes of honeysuckle and of rose 
And fields where poppies droop in languor deeps 
The night as with a mantle now enfolds 
‘The muffled forms upon the pasture low; 
The scent of thyme comes down across the wolds, 
And on the roses of the dark hedgerow 
The summer starlight falls in flakes of silver snow. 


Here from the wooded haunt of nymph and fawa 

The hidden guns peer forth across the hills, 

Their wheels are on the trampled daffodils, 

And so they wait the coming of the dawn. 

In dappled shadows, where the fairy weaves 

On grasses tall his web of sparkling lace, 

The gunners lie, their heads upon the sheaves: 

White falls the moon on many a sunburnt face, 

That ere the day shall feel another God's embracs,” 
That there are hundreds of men now capable of writing such 
verse we do not doubt, but how many were there who could have 
given the same touch of actuality to their writing seven moniha 
before the war began? Perhaps even more memorable, how- 
ever, are the two verses in the same poem which describe, firsp 
the attempt to lure Ares into the ways of peace, and then his 
awakening :— 

* From far away is borne a woman's pray’r 

To Ares, restless in his iron crown: 

‘Sleep, Ares, sleep! For, once the dice are throw, 

Empires. to thee are leaves upon the air! 

Ere all the homes go smoking to the skies, 

And men are swept upon the battle-blast, 

Ere all the tears are wept from women's eyes, 

O Queen of Love, hold now thy Lover fast, 

And let him taste eternal anodyne at last!’ 

But with the dawn there comes a soldier's song} 

* When all the guns have fired their last salute, 

And all the tongues of all the world are mute, 

And life is dearer than to right a wrong, 

‘Then may he weary of his burning wine, 

Then lay aside at last his crimson mail, 

And rest for ever in the arms divine 

Of Aphrodite passionate and pale— ees 

But hark! He comes! Hail, Ares! Lord of thunder, Hail! 
Willingly would we quote the whole poem, but we must leave 
that to the possessors of the book. The last verse, howover, 
must be set forth, for it exactly illustrates what we have said 
as to that joy of combat which inspires Mr. Asquith :— 

“The other gods are weaker; thou alone . 

Dost break the King and bend the. Emperor's. Kaco: 

Lower than unto Christ they bow to thee, 

Lord of the Slave, and Guardian of the Free, 

Stecl-hearted Ares, shaker of the Throne ; 


© The second stanza haa beea a good deal altered since it appeared ia owt 
columns, 
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Young God of battle, restless lover, hail ! 

For, once a man has seen thine eyes aflame, 

And mounted on the horses of the gale, 

Death is a nothing, life an empty name : 

Arise and lead us ere our blood be tame, 

© Lord of Thunder, Arcs of the Crimson Mail !’” 

Yi we turn from “ Ares, God of War,” to “The Western 

Line,” which appeared in our columns only three months ago 
and ‘was a post-bellum work, we note that this inspiration, 
when in touch with the actual facts of modern battle, becomes 
altered in presentment, though not in essence. “The Western 
Line” holds the balance between the loftiest flights of imagi- 
nation and the realism of war in a way which any poet might 
envy. ; 
Though these poems of actual battle are what render the 
yolume so memorable, many readers will no doubt be charmed 
with the little poem, “To a Baby Found Paddling near the 
Lines.” It is indeed a delightful piece of verse, and full of 
feeling which never degenerates into sentimentality ; but here, 
#f course, success is far easier to obtain than in the battle 
pieces. To write battle verse which never degenerates into 
bombast or mere rhetoric is an achievement indeed. There 
are only two poems which have nothing to do with the war, 
one entitled “ Jewels ” and the other “ Venice.” The Venice 
poem has a faint remembrance of Matthew Arnold in one of its 
rhythms, but here is the only trace we have been able to find of 
external influence in Mr. Asquith’s Muse. One feels, of course, 
that Mr. Asquith has behind him a full knowledge of literature, 
but such knowledge never seems to betray him into an echo. 
He is always himself. His poetry is essentially individual, 
and herein in no small measure is doubtless to be found the 
vecret of its charm. 

Once again, we strongly advise all who care for good verse, for 
war verse, and for both together to get his book. Besides the 
goodness of the poetry, there is something exceedingly piquant 
in the thought that it is the work of one who is a poet, a Prime 
Minister's son, and a Blue Marine. Mr. Herbert Asquith is an 
officer in the Royal Naval Division “ for the duration of the 
war,” but his active service has been on land in Flanders and not 
at sea. It would have been interesting if there had been 
added a note as to the details of that service, but that of course 
was not possible. It will be curious to watch Mr. Asquith’s 
eareer, both as a sea-soldier and as a poet. It may be that his 
Muce will grow silent when the great guns speak no more, but 
‘our hope and belief is otherwise. There is no reason why his 
power of expression and his capacity to see the purest gold of 
poetry at the very heart of things should not serve him as well 
im peace as in war. 





WALLS ALONG THE STEEP.* 
ForTUNATELY we have learnt the lesson inculeated over two 
thousand years ago by an eminent Greek statesman, that the 
true defence of a coastline should be found in a Navy. Mr. 
Uhnch’s account of English Coast Defences is tlierefore of purely 
historic interest ; indeed, he only brings his story, which begins 
with Roman times, down to the early years of the nineteenth 
century. He starts with the prehistoric ‘earthworks, often of 
great extent and strength, which are still to be seen in many 
parts of our coastline, such as Chanctonbury and Cisbury Rings, 
which were probably tribal enclosures for the safeguarding of 
‘eattle, women, and other helpless objects from piratical raids. 
He goes on to describe the great Roman coast fortresses, like 
Riehborough, Braneaster, and Pevensey, which sprang up under 
the guiding eye of the Count of the Saxon Shore. With a brief 
glance at Danish. and Norman incursions and settlements, he 
turns next to the mediaeval castles and walled towns on the 
English coast, such as those of Berwick, Scarborough (this will 
wratify German poblicists es justifying the “ baby-killers ’’), 
Dover, Winchelsea, Portsmouth, &c. His book ends with an 
‘ceount of the curious Martello towers built in the days 
when Napoleon threatened invasion, and a chapter on harbour 
defences, 





FICTION. 


DAVENPORT. 
Erece he emerged from a brief phase of literary discipleship, 
Mr. Marriott has steadily advanced in his craft and earned 


* English Coast Defences. By George Cinch. London: Geo. Bell and Sons, 
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| admiration for the balance he has achieved between a penetrating 
observation and the medium of its expression. 


He has long 
abjured fireworks and preciosity, and writes an admirable style 
of his own, £0 closely packed with mearing that one sometimes 
needs to read his sentences twice, but the efiurt is never un- 
rewarded. He is never wilfully obscure, but he practises con- 
densation to an extent impossible in mere matmfacturers of 
fiction. This may possibly limit the circle of his readers, but 
it enhances their satisfaction. Res severa est verum gaudium. 
But it must not be supposed that because he makes no con- 
cessions to meaner intelligences he is always serious or “ high- 
browed ” in his outlook. His humour is restrained, but genuine. 
He understands the value of relief, and he is most saceessful in 
letting his characters reveal themselves in their talk, which is 
varied and natural. Some of the cleverest novelists are unable 
to keep themselves out of their dialogue, and make all their 
characters talk more or less alike. Mr. Marriott prefers to 
merge his own individuality in that of his creations, 

An author so well equipped and so sane inspires us with 
confidence, even when he essays a theme which is abnormal, or, 
since that word may suggest a sinister content, supranorma). 
The mystery of dual personalities has frequently exercised the 
talents of writers of fiction. But Mr. Marriott's method of 
dealing with it is eminently his own. He avoids the frank 
resort to any supernatural apparatus or change of physique 
which marked Stevenson's sensational tour de force, and he 
also avoids the violent contrast of good and evil which Stevenson 
and most other writers who have cultivated this field have 
adopted in the interests of dramatic intensity. Harry Belsire 
was in the main an ‘ordinary young man, one of a large family 
and the son of a robustly Philistine country parson and a kindly, 
tactful mother. But even as a boy he gave evidences of strange 
insight, and would evasively hazard unconventional ‘or original 
opinions, which ‘his father misinterpreted as proofs of a certain 
disingennousness, In time Harry half consciously invented 
Davenport ‘ to cover the side of him that he felt shy about, a 
sort of composite figure of all the imaginary authorities he hed 
quoted in childhood.” Then came ‘along Mrs. Orme, a clever 
and attractive young lady who was interested in psychical 
experiments fora pathetic reason—te establish relations with a 
dead and deeply loved sister—and utilized Harry as a “sen- 
sitive * at her Planchette s¢ances, with the result that Daven- 
port was promptly externalized aud went on developing inde- 
pendently. Hence the phase of dualism in which the normal and 
ordinary Harry, capable and shrewd in his business, festive and 
frivolous in society, alternates with the seer and philosopher 
Davenport, who preaches the gospel of the brotherhood of 
humanity. Harry not only comes to believe in Davenport as a 
separate individuality, but is more and more preoeeupied with 
the desire to find and meet him. He writes letters to himeelf 
and to other people as Davenport without knowing that he 
wrote them, and as a contributor to the Press achieves eon- 
siderable success and distinction. Unlike most double lives, 
Harry's are both blameless, though the situation becomes 
decidedly embarrassing as the quest of himself grows keener. 
Moreover, there is a romantic element interwoven with this 
psychical tangle. Harry is the centre of a coil of feminine 
intrigue dominated by his friend Mrs. Orme, the first person to 
guess the secret of Davenport’s identity. There is nothing vulgar 
about it, but none the less she uses Harry to serve her own 
ends; and the more she promotes the detachment of Davenport, 
and s0 emphasizes the assertion of the Davenport ideas, the 
more the keeps him away from the very nice ané ‘sensible girl 
whom he would otherwise have married. For Ann Courtney 
resents the Davenport influence, and till the very last believes 
in him as a real, separate person. The problem for Harry is to 
find and merge himself in Davenport, and as the pursuit grows 
hotter, and the two personalities tread more closely on each 
other’s heels, so is the danger greater of his being thrown off 
his balance. 

How the fusion was finally effected, and how in the merging 
of personalities Davenport ‘ fizzled out,” to speak vulgarly, ro 
far as his work as a writer was concerned, though his influence 
on Harry’s character remained, we learn in the sequel. The 
precipitating cause was the war, and the story ends naturally 
enough, if without full concession to those who desire happy 
endings. Students of contemporary fiction are familiar with 
writers who treat commonplace themes in an arbitrary, sensa- 
tional, or melodramatic manner. Mr. Marriott happily inverts 
the procedure and handles a strange theme with sanity and 
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discretion. But this is not to say that his book fails to hold the 
reader. It is rich in surprise and suspense, in curiously minute 
observation, in quiet irony and friendly detachment. 





Upsidonia. By Archibald Marshall. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
§s.)—Mr. Marshall’s latest book would make a delightful short 
story; or it might well serve as the foundation for a more 
complicated fantasy. But in forcing it to the fashion of a six- 
shilling novel Mr. Marshall has doomed it to failure. He gives us, 

- instead of many interests, one idea; he hammers into our heads 
one note instead of a harmony, repeats it incessantly, in different 
octaves, and on various instruments. The idea may be para- 
phrased thus: ‘I was exploring a cave one day, when a fall of 
earth blocked my entrance and showed me a fresh opening; and 
I found myself in Upsidonia. This new country was upside 
down only in one respect: the rich were here the poor, and 
the poor were the rich; the blackest of crimes was to give away 
money, the most miserable social condition that of luxury.’ 
That is the one theme of this somewhat thin romance; but at 
least we can say that Mr. Marshall sounds his note correctly, 
and that we only detected him in one stumble :—Mr. Perry 
would never have asked for brandy. And there are, here and 
there in the book, touches of humour of a far finer kind, especially 
in the solemn footnotes regarding the politics, customs, and 
literature of Upsidonia. 

The Kaleidoscope. By the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.)—This is, we believe, Mrs. Dowdall’s first attempt 
at fiction-writing. She has many of the qualities of a good 
novelist ; she can manage a fully crowded stage, and yet not 
obscure the individuality of her men and women; she can give 
brilliance to her supers and to her minor characters, to Mrs, 
Bateman who keeps the shop, and to George the plumber, 
who is always in the background, but always convincing and 
quietly humorous; she can write capital dialogue, and she 
has a trick of light-hearted satire. Moreover, there are few 
of us who do not enjoy seeing a shrewd hit scored on the weak 
points of our acquaintances; and Mrs. Dowdall scores in- 
cessantly. No one is left in peace; we are all robbed of our 
little dignity and made to look silly. So her book is thoroughly 
amusing; but we should like to convince her that she only 
spoils her writing by allowing plumbers to turn out to be dukes, 
and the most incredible adventures to come about, and that 
the right scope for her art is real life. 


ReapaBte Novers.—Pootli. By Ardeshir F. J. Chinoy, 
B.A., LL.B., and (Mrs.) Dinbai A. F. Chinoy. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.)—The authors of this novel may have a most 
accurate knowledge of life in Bombay, but they certainly cannot 
write good English———The Story of Phaedrus. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. (Duckworth and Co. 3s. net.)—This is a 
simply written but very ingenious story of the supposed first 
compiler of the Gospel narrative-——Midsummer Magic. By 
Walter Bamfylde. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6s.)—This 
romance is set in the Cotswolds, concerns many kinds of love, and 
is coloured with much folk-lore. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—_—_>——. 
{Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Just as a study of astronomy emphasizes the smailness of 
man as nothing else can, so, if any one feels justified in mini- 
mizing the present struggle of nations, let him study anthro- 
pology and see in a new perspective the relative importance of 
an individual and his generation on earth. If he can bear to 
seek any such comfort, the Hunterian Professor, De. Arthur 
Keith, offers a very pleasant statement of to-day’s theories 
upon The Antiquity of Man (Williams and Norgate, 10s. 6d. 
net). We cannot hero criticize the controversial side of all the 
induction based upon a few bones and the strata in which they 
were found. Professor Keith is an anatomist first and foremost, 
and a palaeontologist with enough knowledge of geology to 
know what laws are binding in that sphere. The evidence of 
accompanying details, stoneworking, &c., he only treats as 
corroborative of the conclusions that he bases on his own special 
knowledge. Briefly, his main conclusions are that the human 
stem divided in the Pliocene age, nearly a million years ago; 
that the famous Neanderthal man with his simian characteristics 
was not a direct ancestor of ours, but that his race died out in the 








middle of the Pleistocene age. The Piltdown man, representing 
another stem parallel to the Neanderthal man and our own 
ancestors, he believes also to have become extinct. Nearly 
half the book is devoted to this fascinating skull, and Professor 
Keith would like to think that it is a genuine Pliocene relic four 
hundred thousand years old. Yet it had a brain capacity 
equal to that of many a head now on living shoulders, Equal 
brain capacity does not, of course, mean equal knowledge, and 
even the power of speech cannot certainly be attributed to the 
mandible that was found with the skull. But the appalling 
conception is brought before us that man, like ourselves, home 
sapiens, did exist far back into the Pliocene age, perhaps 
three-quarters of a million years ago or more. Darwin would 
have been as delighted as he would have been astonished at 
modern knowledge in this sphere. It is a comparatively small 
thing that no one now believes that we are “ descended from 
monkeys.” What dumbfounds us is that it is possible to have 
reasonable belief that gibbons, gorillas, &c., and the human 
race can be traced back upon lines almost parallel till they 
meet in a common stem which split perhaps three million 
years ago. ‘The author describes the finding of the most famous 
prehistoric “ men,” usually poor fragments of a man, with an 
almost sporting zest that should incite a new race of “ resurree- 
tion men.” His accounts and clear illustrations make a skull 
absorbingly interesting, and even jawbones and teeth ceaso 
to be repulsive. 


War from a Qudker Point of View. By J. W. Graham, 
(Headley Bros. 1s, 6d. net.)\—The views of honest Quakers 
command the respect of all Christians, and there are momenta 
when one almost envies their sublime conviction that they are 
right. But at times like these their opinions must seem to 
others horribly cold and supercilious. One has to remind 
oneself that many of them have made noble efforts to alleviate 
the distress of war in ravaged countries. Mr. Graham tells 
the history of Quaker opposition to war, and tries to persuade 
us that they do well who refuse to take part in the present 
strife. We do not fear that he will convince many. When it 
is admitted that wars may be righteous wars, and that the 
Quaker testimony against war “ must not be extended to a 
testimony against all use of force,” the difference between us is 
surely reduced to one of degree. If the civilian criminal may 
be forcibly resisted or punished, why not the political and 
military criminal? For that is not an unfair view of our 
position. Quakers do not hold intact the doctrine of non- 
resistance to evil. Again, our patience is tried on another 
point. Mr. Graham gives some tepid praise to the power of 
combat to raise men to a certain level of physical courage. 
But just as Quakers regard human life as sacred and inviolable, 
so they should reckon the willing sacrifice of life in a good 
cause surpassingly noble. We cannot deny that the morality 
of nations and Governments often falls short of the standard 
that the individual ought to reach. But for Englishmen to try 
to be neutral to-day because both sides take life is perilously 
near taking the side of a lower morality. Bloodshed or no 
bloodshed, “he that is not with Me is against Me.” Therefore, 
while we ask Quakers to believe that we honour their ideals 
and sincerity, we must be allowed to honour still higher the 
Friends who are inarms. No praise, indeed, can be too great for 
these noble young men—the very flower of the youth of England. 
They had, or rather their friends, and perhaps their dearest 
relatives, believed them to have, “ great possessions” in their 
spiritual heritage. Yet at the call of duty they did not go 
away sorrowful, but instead heard the call and obeyed it. Theirs 
was a special sacrifice deeper than that of the ordinary man, and 
the nation owes them a double blessing. 


The Christmas number of Khaki (1s.) contains many good 
things. Mr. Graham Horton-Smith, one of the founders of 
the Imperial Maritime League, in “The Refiner’s Fire” deals 
with some correspondence he has had witha pacificist, and states 
that “ this country—not alone, perhaps, of the Allies, but this 
country certainly+courted by its neglect the coming of this war, 
and this country, and unhappily, also its Empire, are passing 
through the Divine Refiner’s Fire in consequence.” To this 
nation, he claims, has been given the task of destroying German 
militarism and establishing a world-peace. Other interesting 
articles are “ King Alfred the Great,” by Miss E. M. Tenison, 
and “ With the Troops to Baghdad,” by Mr. Harold Shepstone. 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood contributes a short story, and among 
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tjie verse we may note Mr. Horton-Smith’s “ The Passing Year,” 
and a charming little poem, “‘ A Kiss from the King’s Hand,” 
by S. M. Robertson. 


» CatENDARS.—The §.P.C.K. as usual issues The Churchman’s 
Almanack in different shapes and sizes for the pocket or the 
desk and at different prices. The Society also publishes The 
Churchman’s Remembrancer (1s. 6d.) for 1916. This includes 
spaces for a diary and accounts, and gives at the end a great 
deal of tabulated ecclesiastical information——The Letts’ 
Diaries Co. send us several of their new publications, from small 
businesslike diaries up to those that have a full folio page for 
each day. One point about them is the sheet of blotting-paper 
Wetween the pages. One has much printed information, almost 
a small Whitaker ina hundred pages. Another is designed to be 
especially useful to printers——-The Garden Life Pocket Diary 
(Cable Publishing Co., 1s. net) has some fifty pages of infor- 
mation for those who busy themselves with kitchen or flower 
gardens. Kalendar of the War, compiled by M. 8. G. (Glouces- 
ter, Bellows, Is., or 100 at 9d. each),is a record of events from 
day to day from August 4th, 1914, to All Souls Day, 1915. There 
is a small space for private records of each day, and the rest 
of the page has a short poem or piece of prose, from Ecclesiasticus 
to the compiler herself. One has appeared in the Spectator ; 
others are from Shakespeare, Tennyson, and living poets. There 
is a serious, religious tone about the whole. The Britons’ 
Calendar, selected by E. and C, Spender (Palmer and Hayward, 
2s. 6d. net), is “a book for Patriots.” It has daily mottoes 
from innumerable British poets and some American, printed 
upon decorated pages. 

















NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—__<———— 
Antony (C. M.), Saint Catherine of Siena: her Life and Times, 8vo 
(Burns & Oates) net 6/0 
Beatty (K. J.), Human Leopards, 8vo ...........-000. (Hugh Rees) net 6/0 
Bonthron (P.), My Holidays on Inland Waterwa ...-(T. Murby) net 4/6 
Book of Action Songs and Song-Dances, 4to .... tvans Bros.) net 2/6 
Calderon (G.), The Maharani of Arakan, cr 8yo. .(F. Griffiths) net 4/6 
Canfield (Dorothy), The Bent Twig, cr 8vo ......... ..(Constable) 6/0 
oper (Fenimore), El Ultimo de los Mohicanos, cr 8y .-(Harrap) net 3/6 
Mary of a Sky-Pilot (The), cr BVO .......ccccccsescceces (J. Johnson) 2/6 
Father Stanton’s Last Sermons in St. Albans, Holborn, 8vo 
odder & Stoughton) net 56/0 
Frandsen (J. Hf.) and Markham (EF. A.), The Manufacture of Ice Creams 
CE GOOD. 5 a6 0000 sen een doensensesegesénécobie (Routledge) net 10/0 
Great Battles of History (The), trans. from the French of Col. J. Colin, 8vo 
(Hugh Rees) net 7/ 











Lanchester (F. W.), Aircraft in Warfare, roy 8vo ........ (Constable) net 12/6 
Lynd (Syivia), The Chorus: a Tale of Love and Folly, cr 8vo ....(Constable) 6/0 
Biedhurst (C.), Thirteen Fairy Stories, Bvo ........ (Evans & Evans) net 4/6 


Omar Khayyam, trans. from the Original Persian by John Pollen, cr 8vo 
(East and West) vet 38/6 
A RINE: I I i mers ee (Blackwell) net 2/6 
Pepler (D.), The Devil's Devices; or, Control versus Service, cr 8vo 
(Hampshire House Workshops) net 2/6 
Rollins (M.), Present Worth Tables, 18mo ............ (Routledge) net 56/0 
Ward (Gladys H.), Heart's Desire: an Idyil, er 8vo....(F. Griffiths) net 3/6 
Woodruff (C. E.) and Danks (W.), Memorials of the Cathedral and Priory 
of Christ in Canterbury, 8vo ........... Seece sececees ae net 6/0 


FL EBERTYW’S 
WINTER SALE 


Begins on 


MONDAY 


No Catalogue will be issued, but Patterns sent Post Free on request. 
LIBERTY & C0. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Gerrard HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HELPING To KEEP THE OLD FLAG FLYING 


are thousands of men maintained in boyhood by the NATIONAL 
REFUGES. Rescued from Poverty, and perhaps saved from crime, 
they have grown up stalwart, loyal sons of the Empire, thanks to good 
food, a happy environment, ‘and a splendid physical and moral training. 


RATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA.’ 


Patrons :—Their Majesties THE KING AND QUEEN. 
" Gehman and Treasurer :—W. E.. Hupparp, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, E.0. 
1,000 OLD BOYS SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
2,000 HAVE ENTERED THE ROVAL NAVY. 
6,500 HAVE ENTERED THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
1,200 BOYS AND GIRLS NOW BEING MAINTAINED. 


Whis Patriotic Work Demands Your Generous Support. 
War prices have greatly increased upkeep expenses. 
London Offices :—164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries :-—i. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 

















Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


Messrs. Savory & Moore, the well-known chemists, confidently recommend 
Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
as a safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders. Testimony :— 
mawnstion. —** Dr. Jenner's Absorbent everytni are the very best rem 
I have been able to get. I have ae | eve ~y- I have seen advertised, 
but nothing has done me any ed to eat anything, but now 
one lozenge has the desired effect. 2 pe praise them highly enough.” 

FLATULENCE.—‘‘I am delighted to state that they are truly magical in 
their effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, after meals 
are now at once dispersed; also the oppressive feeling of fullness.” 

LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN.— 
** The Lozenges certainly gave great relief.. . . I personally will prescribe 
them” (medical man). 

FLATULENCE AT MIGHT.—" One or two taken when required seem most 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with 
proper sleep.”’ 

HUNGER PAIN.—“ Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the only things 
I know of that take away that intense ‘Hunger Pain,’ which is such 
acute suffering " (medical man). 


Bores 1s. 3d., 3s., and 53., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who writa, 


enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


- on DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
BY SPECIAL Threo Gua + ond oe chine 0 
British Exhibition. The only Gra ze awa 
APPOINTMENT to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. | nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Beene Chronographs, and 
mr ora 


bE ATALOGUE UE free on CO te 


, ae. of the Great Goon aster t= Big se 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, €.c. 








TRADE Maus. 


PRU DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................8118,000,000. 


ITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


The CORPORATION OF SHEFFIELD ar are prepared to ACCEPT LOANS 
of £60 and upwards, on security of the City Rates, at interest at the rate of 
£4 10s. Od. per cent. per annum, subject to repayment on six months’ notice at 
the expiration of Three, Five, or Seven Years. Rate of Interest for Loans at 
shorter joda on application. 

_Town all, Shemel JAMES W. WRIGHT, City Treasurer. 

ONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London County 
and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist January, 1916, for 
that day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable Ist February, 1016. 
Proprietors registered Books of the Company on the Sist instant wilt 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing ia their 
res, ive names. 

41 Lothbury, E.C. A. A. KEMPE, Secretary. 

_ 23rd December, 1915. ie 
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APPOINTMENTS ‘VACANT AND WANTED. 


0 WOUNDED OFFICERS.— —MASTERSHIP offered in 
good eee | School to OFFICER, temporarily or permanentiy 
disabled. Light werk and duty. 


Apply with particulars in first Instance ‘to TOONE, Cuxton Rectory, Kent. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SC HOOL, YORKSHIRE 
Goemntaay School recognized by the Board of Education, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

A vacancy having arisen through the death of the Head-Master, the Governore 
invite applications for the position. 

The School, originally founded in 1607, was In 1883 reorganized as a Secondary 
School, and 13 now administered under the scheme sealed on 24th Ju 1909, 

There is a Head-Master’s House and a Hostel. The Head-Master has the 
house free of rent and rates, but is responsible for the cent and rates of the hostet, 
There are at present forty Boarders, for whom a fee of £45 each may be charged. 

Thete are in the School at present 200 boys. 

The remuneration of the Head-Master consists of a fixed yearly stipend of £150, 
and a capitation payment of £2 per annum. 

The applicant, who must not be over 45 years of age, must be a Graduate of 
some University of the United Kingdom. No applicant will be disqualified by 
reason of his being, or not being, in yf Orders. 

Applicants must not canvass any of the Governors directly or tn directiv. 

Applications, with one copy of not more than three recent testimonials, should 
be sent not later than 15th January, 1916, to the Clerk, Mr. J. W. DIXON, 
of 2 Ashburn Place, likley. 


St. PETER’S COLLEGE ° ADELAIDE, 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
APPLICATIONS FOR POSITION OF HEAD-MASTER. 

Applications will be received up to January 2ist for the position of HFAT- 
MASTER of the Church of England Collegiate School of St. Peter, Adelaide, 
South Australia. Applicants must be clergymen of the Church of England.— 
Full information may obtained of the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, Rector of 
Newington, London, 8.E., to whom } egpeeaens, together with testimonials and 
all particulars, should be ‘addres 








M: ARRIED MAN, age 36, ‘ineligible ‘for Army, with 10 years’ 

experience as Manager of Trading Stations for influential limited company 
in Africa, desires POSITION of RESPONSIBILITY tn England or elsewhere. 
Good accountant and strict disciplinarian. Excellent testimonial from present 
employers.--- 8. N.,” c/o Streets, 80 Cornhill, E.C 


. 4.8... 4 

J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“ CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as te 
— openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d. ; post free 1s. 9d.—Central 

ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Strect, Cavendish Square, W. 
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UMFRIES ACADEM Y. 
WANTED: (1) As COMMERCTAL M187 R) MISTRESS. graduate or holder of equivalent 


diploma inéd at Col ths Must be able to teach Shorthand, Book-keeping, 
and must have feet knowledge of Modern Languages, particu- 
4 boyd of ning in business methods or in secretarial work 
Train or some expérience fn a school desirable. Salary 
2 ad per annum, a 4 conditions of scale to £160. Extra remuferation 
AS £30 foF Cont SCIENCE MISTRESS a ‘ing -~4 duate with 
te’ ur bay graduate w 
in to teach Chemistry, 











A hm Dd mes rice in laboratory wor 
and some Mathematies. ne of training 7. teaching or some 





in a schoo! desirable. calary at £156 per annum. 
< . samp must be on bg ne ‘be had _ Lg! eons 
env en ‘se ‘ommercia. 
Matt ia RECTON ee Sie Or a aoe 
Academ ‘um: pausry, 
nk Via,dhe RECTOR “ BLACK 
December, tis. eae to > the Mangers. 
RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
pt ond Invited for the i of ‘poet of HEAD-MASTER, rendered vacant 
of the Rev. W. colin, MA LL.D., which tales effect 
Barter, 101 1916, Candidates are requested, not later than 


ualificatio: noe their testi sam to ty Ch feof 
their ifleations, a gen mon isto the Clerk o 
Redox Governo: a pi JOHNSON, $ Bank Street trest, B 


, from whom 
ry conditions of A —, can te Sutal ned, Tne “annual stipend is fixed 
£1,000, No hotise or othet emoluments. 


A. TRIN. COLL., CAMB. ineligible, married, with 
© two children, SEEK Rew NeRatrv RK, preferably out of 
. Fluent and . Ten years public 
master, ten responsible oattion in the City. Income ceased on 
war, and testimon ry —Box No. 769, 
, 1 Weill Street, Strand, London, W.C 


LECTURES, do. 


{HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
B FOR WOMEN BEOONDARY TEACHERS. 
Pay Oxford Delegacy, aad by the 


Recoguind ty th Ee 
nivers: ndary 


sie THERINE I. a M.A. 
tne Lanes Teachers’ Diplomn St the 0 he O xfer rd G —— 
on Teachers’ Be 
’ Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certifieate for wie 
ees for the three Terms from 66 quia. Senomaeshipe 
£40 to £18 16s, are are awarded to Students with a o aoe on entry. fom 
Students berrow sums not excceding £25, to be repaid within three bn 
Prospectus The PRINCIPAL. 
COLLEGE, 


pus | PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
WITHINGTOR, | LANCS, 


20a or NY LA gf og trained 4 as Children's Nurses, Bablew in’ reshience. 
VERY LARGE DE XD. FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD WEst KENSINGTON. , Training iit for 
i ; See., Mr, Bt, lion, G Rs pe 1 
concerning Scholarships sua Rymenae i TAWRENCH. 


REDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Principal: Miss M, J. TUKE, M.A. 


SROONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
zea as a Tra by the Beard of Education, the University 


of , and the Cam Syndicate, 
LE ERM BEGINS JAN. 20TH 
BUACISH, AA, of SCHOLARSHIPS and BURSARIES apply to Miss 8. 
MEL ISH, M.A., » Head of the ¢ Department. 
CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


» i ~ of Edneation as a 
Teachers, ineipal : 





c/o 











Piudents are 
Teachers’ Corti 


; 





























‘HE 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—R 


yy, a College for Secondary Miss 7% t WOOD, 
( London), Litt.D. (Dublin) ; Classical a Cambridge ; Girton College. 
“residential Collepe mers ding a year’s jonal training ‘f 4 Wy 
chers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 


tifleate gay | and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
a Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 

Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
on admitted in seas and in September. Fees i quince and 65 guincas.— 
Partieulars as to qualifications for admission, schola: bursaries, and loan 
fund may be go on ce te The PRINCI AL, Training College, 


Wollaston Road, 
{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Presidefit— Tord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.0.B., M.P. Principals— 

. ALEXANDER, FR. @8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. the Btat? consists ot 

and experienced Teachers of Physical 
7 ‘incading a 5 istress from the e Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
sciclin. neated wonten are trained as Scientific Teachers of Phystcai 

Health Students received fn residence. Medical supervision. 

itted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

How, and Rev. E. ‘iy ttelton, D.D. —Further particulars f-om the SECRETARY, 





lucation. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
cols, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnasties on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology 
~- Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








r \HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


fir VEORGR NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Majot WALDORF ASTOR, ™.P. 
Pr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON LORD ss oF DUNFERMLINE. 
The M ion B88 OF SALISBURY 


ipal: 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B om (Moral Sciences Tripos). 


ce 
Miss A, WIKNER Gore Cent. of i. Competition, Stockholm). 

The College was in 1885, -¥-H 4 of its kind in En: 
Sivdents are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Aon ge 9 Education on Ling’s 
fwedish System. The course extends over two It ineludes the +t of 
Anatomy, Physislogy, Theory of Education ; the‘ —_ and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, pe and Medical a Dancing and Outdoor Games. Siudents 
practise f ing in scheols in the urhbood. The College stands in ite own 


land. 


Pe acres, . tL and healthy Jocality clese to Dartford Heath. 
‘onrse begins 
CRETARY, 


tember.—Further particulars on application to the 





UEEN's | CO + SECs, 


L 
(Founded in 1 Se ewe 


Patron : HER’ M MAESY QUEEN “ALEXANDRA. ad 


Visitor: THE LORD eg 2 OF Li 
Principal : The Rey, J. KENDA Le ts wa 
LENT TERM BEGINS TRU ASDA JANUARY 20th. 
The College provides a geweral education for Students Up to the age of 18, as 
well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students, 
For particulars of the College, as well a# of the School re 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. *D. TEALE), apply t to = AY 
LEWER, B.A., 43 and 45 Harley Street, W., front information ou. 
be obtained as to the College —- "Boise in in Rese Stetents may 


—— — = — 


"PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A:, receives 
upils over nF myn 4 re for Universities 


prepare drm: 
(tee a entry), &e. modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. ae 
Manor Road, Bournemou 


ospectus appl ply “Stiiing moat, t 


SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EASTBOURNE— 














GiRLs’ 
UEENWOOD, 





Principals: Miss CRUDLETGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.tend. 
ee ap ag oF 
&e, a Term begins Jan. 18, 1916 » , 
| > ealaeatnhna EDUCATION CORPORATION,’ 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDO 
—_—— lephone :_V sictor ® 9910) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


Head-Mistres#, Miss A, GRAINGER GRay, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, 8ST. L, 8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA: 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewiferys 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Pa M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, oe J. McCabe 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Onelteanew), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for pulse 
preparing for the University. 





ARIS SCHOOL now in Hampstead.—Mlle. EXPULSON, 
# Belsize Park Gardens, yoreives a BY ‘yt td Frenclt 

cation. Only French spoken. Art. Visite 

mustums ahd galleries. Cunt Home ire life. , t it references. 








,DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head- Mintrese— Mise & TARLBION YOUNG, M.A. 
tion for the U rsities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRL& 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
IDENTRE MAWR, “ABERGELE, — NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and Te masters, Gamer, 
riding, swimming. ie? express trains to London and the North.—Princl- 
pale : The Misses SAL 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, “WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
cholarship, avafiable for three years, on application . Pritet 
SPRING TERM B EGINS JAN, 26TH. Tele. Wetton 618.” 


¥ ANSDOWNE ~ HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principa?, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin.. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintin 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required: 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e, 


(LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Kinder garten 
i Freperatery J ps artyent for Bonet Girls, President of the Cow 
The Right Hon. LEWIS Head Mistress : Miss ADDISON PHILLI ma 
Secretary : Miss DIN GWwALi. “Soarding Howse: 2 Cecil Road, —w Bristo}. 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Ne xt Term begins on DNES- 
DAY, JANUARY 19th. The Head Mistress will be at the School 4 3 to 4.30 
on January 17th and 18th. 








’ MO wrenerass . Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptiénal advantages. 
Literature, and Music —_n Careful attention given te 
heate and the development of ee Ho pros for advanced examina- 
tioads, Excellent results. Good garden and for games. References kind! 
gn to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril 8. Bardetey, 
Fron. . C.M.S., and others. —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


REN WAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. “DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Wiss sooo MAL 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of Pp 
Hcalthy tituation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Therow Livia Os or Titra with t ——,, to mes 
Elder dirs may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or ia 
Sclence branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field id for Lockey skey aa Cricket. 


Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


eee COLLEGIATE 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for Wnivereity Examinations. Domestic Science 
Chairman of Govetnors: Rev. Fr R. JONES, MA., 


Principal: Miss DAVIB, B.A. 
Tiinstrated Prospec tus from the PRINCIPAL, 2 Poole Road, Bournemouth. 


qt. FELIX ‘SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD: 
KR Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Aise L. SILCOX, 


3 SCHOOL. 


artment. 
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St. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, -HARROW. 


Proapectus on on application te Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late — of 
Newnham Co'lege (Historical Tien 4 ead Maria Grey Training C oliege. 
23 we 











HIRE, WINCH AM HALL, LOSTOCK GR ALAM. 
—Excelient Modera Country School for Girls. Playing fields and well- 
Gymnasium. Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, Languages, 
th ton, = Swimming. Separate house for practical! teaching House wifer 
Babjects. Fees: Juniors, Fifty Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. Illustra 
Proapectus from Miss PARKES, Priactpal. 


T,i8eHoLr SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
The Spring Term beging on Thursday, January 13th, 1916, 
Tel.: z Grayeh ott, 








‘BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS? SCHOOL. 
CROSBY, near LIVERPO 

Qld Endowed School near the sea. Scholarships in the School and to the 


Untyersities. 
Guition Fees £15 per annum. Boarding House. 
Apply Head-Master-—H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A 


pDP°ovt® Courvece, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY, 1916. 
@hree Entrance Scholarships £46, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For or partic ulara apply to Ww. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 


M * W. A. FULLER, 
THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 


Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 





M.A., 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 

For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Brom3grove. 
J{ASTBOU 'TRNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. MWHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WELLIAMS, M.A., late 
tant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineeri Classes, 
Pryalcal Drill eompulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New bulldings, 
ond Cle and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
an ergy. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 
tion. Highly — staff. Four leaviog scholarships of £75.to Oxtors. 
Fios buildi faclud hapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Worksho 
bows, &e. ‘ootball, Cr ee Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. ees, eas 
Entrance Scholarships July. Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Leieuton PARK  £SCHOOL, 
near READING. 





The new Taboratorics (Chemical, Physical and Blological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection. 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD- MASTER. 
, £2 Le f 8 D Ten Ce © Be 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, ‘and Bent House Exhibitions will be offered 
for competition ia March.—Particulars from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or the BURSAR, 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 
Cc. BH. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for U niversities, Army and Navy, 
Selentific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior Scheo! and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 
under the.age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games. —Apply HE ADMASTER. 


re rw s&h . om &@ © we 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
NEXT ‘TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, JANUARY 22y0., 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


1) OSSALL SCHOOL. —Some Twelve Open ‘Se holarships, 
' Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, together with Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers killed in the Great War, will be awarded by Examination 
naning March 7th, 1916. Boys examined at Rossall and Loadou.—Apply 
THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
YT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres oi playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Lnive _ ies, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


0808 Ff BA SR 8 C So Si 
(Under the Management of the Soclety of Friends.) 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cant ab.). 
Fuli particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
ham School, York. 


ELLY COLLE 1G E, TAV ISTO K, Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings In beautiful “situation, $40 feet 
above sea, iacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINLERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. 
eae ___ Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA. . 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
faformation relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illus- 
trated desc ription of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.— 


ee Dept.), GLEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South 
ton Btrect, Londea, W. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITI NG, &e. 


A heave and ~ SECR ETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIE3.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Cour sc from 

Excellent introductions givea.—Telephone or writ. THE 
| tahGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, Gi South Molton Street, W. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
, Saris: MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladica who are looking "for posta 
— or MATRONS io Schools, or as COVERNESSES ia Private 
amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application 
BO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS, 
Advice free af charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING aud CO, 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel: Regent 4926. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1878. 
Full statemeat of requirements should be given 
Many Principals | are ) at _Peeeent witing to reduce feces. 


G CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVLL SERVICE, and ALL gee 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, havi an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledgs of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS ta this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 
MENTS which can bo THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fecs should be given. 
"Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, £.0. 
_ Telephone 5053 Ceatral. 





CHOOLS ~ Parents can obtain (free ah charge) reliable 
b information respecting Gchpais, Tutors educational 
& Homes for boys and by ing full particular of 
“« nae 7) (age of pupils, ooality preierred, range 
— 
ypomes Messe, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 14., 
Educational Agenta, who are largely responsilie for tiv 


ap staffs of the most important schools and thus alle 
ply information difficult to obtata elac where. 

OMices—1 58- 98-162 oxFoit ) STREET, LONDON, w. Telephone—11 36 Museuca, 

4 1HE LESSER PUBLIC 8C HOGLS.—tThere 

a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools = give 

6 thoreuehahe efficient education at a quite reasonable coat. uses aad 

full particulars will be sent free of charge on a; lon to J. and J. Paton, 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Please i jon age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession “ decid ed upon. 


HOTELS, , HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro oe. Every kiad of Bath, Massage 
aud Electricity. Resident Physician a Cu. D.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


i PILE? sy—t0 MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at — Lancashire, has been cpectalt erected 
and equipped for the treatment Gentlemen suffering from ¥plienay. 
Experienced Medical and Neuies treatment. Farming and Gardenia 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &-. — Apply W. HAROL 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





ESIDENT PATIENTS. —Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS 

eent without charge. Or selection will be made oa statement of nature of 

caso and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, +? Clerical, and 
Medical Association, 14a, es Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W C. 


LD ARTIFICI AL TEETH “BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. if 
forwarded by ‘post, value per retura, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, ‘London. _Yst. 100 years. 


UBLIC. HOUSE RE FORM. —The People's Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Cheater, manag-s 

130 Heensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid aince 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chasbecs, Wemtaniaster, 


APPEALS. 


TINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (AtLaany Mewoatat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Parros ; H.M. Twe Kiva. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injurie 3 and shock are belag treated 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bub 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary foc 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIFS FUN 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEBDED 

Treasurer: THe Lani oy Hanrowsy. Secretary: Goporrey H. Hawicrow 


THE WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


THE CHILDREN, 


THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 


More than 20,000 rescued. 
Present family over 4,600. 
Will you 
HELP THE EMPIRE THROUGH THE CHILDREN? 


Gifts gratefully received by PresENpary Rupowr, 
Old Town Hall, Ke ennington Road, London, S.E. 


Choquos, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety of the 

Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and physical condition of 

the people by bringing about the adoption of Univercal | Military Training 


for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


£ ss. d. £8. 4, 
- 25 0 O| Members - eo 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Yon. Vice-Presidents «> & O ©] Associates, with Literature 
Members... ae -. 2a © and Journal ae - 5 0 
The Subscription «f Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


_—— 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FURNITURE FoR CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design. 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Ton, Vice-Presidents 








in London 





Interesting booklet telling ‘‘ why," sent post fres 
om application to J. &J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich, 








“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER’S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


PER OZ. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. 


Player's Medium Navy Cut 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cut 


Per Oz. 


Player's “ White Label” D. 
Navy Cut 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
ef Players Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


Por wounded British Soldiers 

and Ssilors in Military 

Hospitale at home, and for 

the Front et Duty Free 
Rates. 


Terms on application to: 


John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Ieaued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 











574 












































STORES, Ltd. 


HEAD DEPOT AND LETTER ORDER DEPT. : 


271 to 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


41 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N, 


CROYDON BRANCH : 
WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 


CORRECT STYLES FOR 
SCHOOL& COLLEGE WEAR 


At the present time, when careful expenditure is essential to everyone, 
Messrs. Charles Baker & Co. beg to direct special attention to their 
Strictly Moderate Prices 
for Boys’ School Clothing. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED FROM INVENTORIES 
OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION: 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, CHELTENHAM, 
MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARLBOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, 
SHREWSBURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.’s 
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~ PHCENIX 


Assurance tae Limited. 


Total Funds Exceed 


£16,000,000 


Claims Paid Exceed 
£94,000,000 














HAL BANE 9 ECVP tH 
NNT 


fecal 
‘ait ie 





< —_ 


New Head Office of the Phenix Assurance Company, Limited: 
KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen's Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 








ANNUITIES GRANT ED ON FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 
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Before Making an Investment, 
LARGE OR SMALL, 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 
BEST INVESTMENTS” 


JANUARY ISSUE (JUST PUBLISHED) 


which contains up-to-date details of one hundred specially 
selected investments ranging from War Loan to Ordinary 
Shares, numerous valuable hints to investors generally, 
particulars of the Government Scheme regarding American 
securities, and a special article on Investment Values When 
Peace Comes. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘*The Book will be found an extremely useful and generally 
safe guide for those whose knowledge of the Investment Market is 
limited. The securities recommended are not chosen at haphazard, 
but their past history, present position, and prospects for the 
future are carefully weighed, and the selection is comprehensive 
and attractive.’— The Scotsman. 

‘*'The selection has been performed hy experts, and is the 
result of a process of filtration, so that the would-be Investor is 
enabled to take his choice among those securities that have borne 
the test of close investigation.” — Westminster Gazette. 














Post free on receipt of 4d. in stamps, from the Publishers, the 
British, Foreign, and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., havestment 
Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 





*** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, 
literature, and art it has a glorious history: that its sons have ever been 
travellers and sportsmen, and that its polities have still a strong strain of 
conservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ ehows no signs of 
becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is best in 
the undying genius of the race."— The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 

** The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 


“ * Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For JANUARY contains: 

My Experiences as a Prisoner of War in Germany, and how ! 
Escaped. Ry BE. M. F. 
The Wards in War-Time. By A Rep Cross PRO. 
Orderlies—Pastimes in the Wards—Discipline from Three Points of View, 
75's. By Povsse CAmLLovx. 
From the Outposts. christmas Day at Jasin. By M. 1, A. G. 
Tales of a Gaspipe Officer. By “ Dreratce Riper.” 
Gulet Times—-A Famous Victory ; and Dirty Work at Ypres—The Afternoon 

of the Twenty-Second—The Night ef the Twenty-Second. 
From a Voluntary System to Computsion : the Precedent of ‘63. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, 
Musings without Method— The Apotheosis of Ignorance. 
‘** Carry On!” 


The Continued Chronicte of K (1). 
Winter Quarters—‘‘ Shell Out!” / 


By THe Jcxior Sup. 
Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
tent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
fer 30s. yearly. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George St., Edinburgh; 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 


SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 


By MISS CURRIE. 


Sole Agents: 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CCO., 
43 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone : Mayfair 3501. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1915, 5s.; Apocrypheal New Testament, 

2s. 6d.; Walter’s History Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., 1905, £2 10s.; Oscar 

ilde’s Works, édition de luxe, 14 vols., £14 10s.; Works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
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